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FACT AN D COMMERNT 





BELIEVE nobody will dispute the axiom that a 

healthy trade depends upon Supply and Demand. 
It would be less euphonious but more logical if we 
sometimes called it Demand and Supply. 

Manufacturers who produce 
vast quantities of material and 
endeavor to creat the demand, re- 
gardless of quality and style, are 
never permanently successful. 

It is the sort of wholesaling 
that eventually kills a product. 

It killed the demand for sheila curtains; for the 
old-fashioned madras; the turcoman, and the chenille 
table-and-couch-cover. It always leads to the most dis- 
astrous competition, and finally to utter destruction. 

The question of appropriateness never entered into 
the sale of these products; they were simply merchan- 
dise. 

There is a disposition today on the part of some 
retailers to fall into the same rut—thinking always of 
volume and never of quality or appropriateness. 


THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN Des- 
TRUCTIVE AND 
CONSTRUCTIVE 
MERCHANDISING 





TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


From the first issue THe UPnHotsTerer has 
stressed the value of coordination. _ 

The lace curtain man cannot intelligently conduct 
a lace curtain department without a knowledge and full 
appreciation of the other stocks. 

No buyer can intelligently serve a customer in any 
one line without an understanding of the style and char- 
acter of allied lines. Price alone is never the consid- 
eration of the conscientious retailer. 

Quality and appropriateness are the main de- 
siderata. Where these factors are ignored and price 
alone is in mind, the sale of the article drops to a low 
level, and the manufacture is discouragingly unprofit- 
able. 

One must admit that the standards of the decorator 
contribute to the best of merchandise and the best of 
service. Many people have no need of the decorator 
and buy of the merchant; but the same standards and 
intelligent service must be accorded if results are satis- 
factory. This can only be had in the coordinated stock 
under the jurisdiction of the man or the buyer who 
thinks of the final utilization and not merely of the un- 
related merchandise. 

Such a buyer is a constructive asset in trade. 

The man who thinks of merchandise merely as a 
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means to sensational sales, bargains, and clearances, 
discourages the manufacturer and eventually eliminates 
his product. The department stores who think ever- 
lastingly of volume sales, and who expect each stock to 
drive everlastingly on bargains, are doing their level 
best to kill production. 


1 O OUR trade it will come as some measure of 
‘| gratification that the antique furniture and fab- 
rics put upon the market recently by the American Art 
Association Anderson Galleries brought prices that 
showed no evidence of the mone- 
tary slump. 

The Benguiat brocades and 
tapestries brought more than the 


THE FRANCIS 
GARVAN COLLECTION 


appraised values. 

One item which we refrain from indicating 
brought exactly double the estimated value. 

Four items in the Lehmann sale brought record 
figures. 

There seems to be no fear on the part of collec- 
tors of furniture and fabrics as to placing them before 
the public at this time. Certainly Francis Garvan 
does not need any money. Nevertheless the sale of a 
portion of his art treasures was scheduled for the 
8th, 9th and 10th of January with no fear of the finan- 
cial depression. 

Francis Garvan has for years, like the du Ponts, 
the Rockefellers, Henry Ford, and Rosenbach, been 
an indefatigable buyer. 

But over and above his generous bequest to Yale 
University of a million and a half dollars’ worth of 
furniture constituting the Mabel Brady Garvan Memo- 
rial, and his loans to museums, etc., he still has vast 
stores of antiques, and these were offered to the public 
quite regardless of the business slump. No other kind 
of assets could have withstood the test. 

The sale indicated Mr. Garvan’s faith in the con- 
tinued and extensive interest on the part of people of 
taste in the subject of good home furnishings. On the 
opposite page we illustrate a number of pieces that 
were put on the auction block, and especially interest- 
ing was the Chippendale carved walnut highboy at- 
tributed to Savery, (1760). This piece was represen- 
tative of the Philadelphia school at its purest and best. 
It brought $11,000. Besides the highboy, we show 
another important piece, a carved and panelled oak 
tulip-and-sunflower press cupboard which sold for 
$10,500. Wallace Nutting, in his “Furniture Treas- 
ury”, says that he doubts that there are more than 50 
or 60 of this type of cupboard in existence. Our other 
illustrations show a maple butterfly table of excellent 
design, and a small mahogany dressing and writing 
table by Duncan Phyfe, circa 1810. The latter piece 
exhibits a combination of two outstanding qualities of 
Phyfe’s workmanship; his use of beautifully grained 
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mahogany, bare of decorations, and, where this is im- 
possible, the application of carving to an irregular and 
broken surface. 

Among other items of interest in the sale was a 
collection of Currier & Ives prints. 

For years great antique collectors have followed 
their trend in the conviction that they were acquiring 
assets, though to some they appeared to be merely fol- 
lowing a fad. Results, however, have shown that, put to 
the supreme test, their acquisitions have proven the 
most substantial of investments. 


| grade abs in business is as detrimental in bad 
times as it is in good. Yet a lot of our business 
men have adopted an attitude of passive immobility. 

They have not moved enough to keep their blood 
stirring. 

Not only have they made 
little effort to sell, but little 
effort to even keep friendly con- 
tacts, with the result that with 
the resumption of business they will find that they have 
been forgotten. 

Said a live firm the other day: “We are keeping 
in touch with the trade, producing better stuff, and al! 
hands, though making less money, feel that they are 
building for the future.” 

A man climbing a hill has got to use more energy, 
not less. 

In the reconstruction period, men and firms will 
find that prosperity will come first to those who have 
kept courageously in the vanguard. 


KEEP IN 
TOUCH WITH 
YOUR TRADE 


MAN said to me the other day: “No, we don’t 

want the little trade; we don’t advertise our 
goods ; we don’t do anything to interfere with the more 
important customers. We don’t want the small men 
coming in here borrowing the 
samples. We are very loyal to 
the big trade.” 

It struck me at the time that 
he was doing about the worst 
thing he could for his business. 

(1) The wholesale houses who are giving unusual 
attention to the small people have grown and thrived 
beyond all calculation, while the firms that have tried to 
be exclusive and sell only the preferred decorators have 
stood still or collapsed. 

(2) If the latter policy ever resulted in the loyal 
allegiance of the big decorators and its followers could 
thrive on their limited business, it might work out 
but there are no big decorators in the United States 
who can afford to ignore the huge and important stocks 
of the very importers who are most generous in their 
treatment of the smaller people. They are forced to 


A SHORT SIGHTED 
BUSINESS 
POLICY 








patronize them. 

(3) There is also the 
matter of human nature to 
consider. These small de- 
corators become frequently 
big decorators, and when 
prosperous, will not be dis- 
posed to patronize the 
firms who had _ snubbed 
them and refused to recog- 
nize them when they 
were struggling. 

(4) Furthermore, the 
wholesaler who makes it 
difficult for the small man 
to handle his _ particular 
class of goods simply en- 
courages competition, be- 
cause if the small man 
finds it difficult to get what 
he wants from the ultra- 
exclusive importer, he will 
encourage some other im- 
porter to get the stuff, or 
he will get some American 
manufacturer to make it. 

The policy of exclu- 
siveness encourages com- 
petition. The small man of 
today is a big man tomor- 
row, and it will be costly ex- 
periment for those who 
made his progress difficult. 


—C. R. C. 


E have recently passed 
W through a period dur- 
ing which we have had to 
listen to innumerable prophesies concerning the dura- 

tion of the current business de- 

SIGNS pression. Most of these have 

been unworthy of serious con- 

because they were based either on 

pessimism created by fear or optimism nurtured by 
hope. 


sideration 


In times like these the only sound guides are facts. 
By observing facts we can gain some indication of the 
business trend. 

Since the first of the year a number of interest- 
ing facts have been recorded in the public press. 
Foremost among these is the re-employment by the 
railroads in various parts of the country of consider- 
able numbers of men laid off during the past year. 
Then there is the resumption of activity in the auto- 
mobile industry. Here again thousands of men have 
been re-employed and shops which were to all intents 
shut down, have resumed manufacturing activity. 
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Some of the interesting pieces offered at the Francis Garvan Sale. See comment on opposite page. 


Also we note that in various parts of the country in- 
terest in real estate development is apparent. Mort- 
gage money is more easily come by and builders and 
contractors are taking advantage of low prices for 
building materials to erect new buildings. 

In the New York Evening Sun a few nights ago 
there was an article in which it was stated that more 
buyers in the wholesale markets were coming to New 
York than has been the case for some seasons past. 
This influx of buyers means~empty shelves in the 
various departments or stores they represent, and to 
fill these shelves with only necessary stocks means an 
increase in manufacturing. . 

These are all good signs. They don’t mean by 
any means that we are going to jump back to 1928 
prosperity over night, but they do seem to indicate 
that there has been a turn in the tide and that for 
1931 we can expect better things than we had in’ 1930. 
—J. B. H. 











































SELLING 


ANNOUNCING A SERIES 
OF ARTICLES THAT WILL 
CONSTITUTE A COURSE OF 
THE ELEMENTS OF RETAIL 
SALESMANSHID 


F MERCHANTS were able to oryanize traveling 

groups of retail salesmen so that every individual 
who obtains his livelihood by selling merchandise in 
the retail store could personally observe, in store after 
store, in other cities, how other salespeople accomplish 
their work, we would have perhaps the ideal method 
of instructing the individual in retail sales procedure. 
Sut this is admittedly outside the bounds of possi- 
bility. 

It is equally impossible for salespeople of circum- 
scribed conditions, who see and learn only the prac- 
tices developed in their own local field, to reach the 
same positions of experience that would be open to 
them if they could but observe, or have told to them, 
the methods developed by those who have been out- 
standingly successful in selling similar types of 
merchandise under other and different surroundings. 

The man or woman who would, conditions per- 
mitting, seize upon a favorable opportunity to increase 
their own possibilities of improvement by emulating 
the success methods of others; who would eagerly 
adapt to their own use those rules and plans in the 
practice of which their colleagues have achieved po- 
sition and influence, need not feel that the door of op- 
portunity is permanently closed against them. 

If they have the determination to apply them- 
selves and the ambition to improve their abilities, they 
may avail themselves of a series of helpful instructions 
that will lay before them in concise and readily un- 
derstandable form the results of an exhaustive survey 
of selling methods as applied to drapery and uphol- 
stery fabrics in the leading stores of our major cities. 

Beginning in the February number of this maga- 
zine and running for the balance of the year, we shall 
publish a series of articles that will constitute a survey 
of the Fundamentals of Salesmanship, as applied to 
the selling at retail of Upholstery and Drapery fab- 
rics with particular reference to the Department Store. 
These fundamental principles will be presented in a 
way that will enable the reader progressively to follow 
the series as a course of study. 

Our decision to prepare this series is a definite 
response to a request for material that can be put into 
the hands of drapery salespeople in order that they 
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may quickly apprehend the methods which other sales- 
people have employed in the selling of furnishing ac- 
cessories. The series will incorporate, by way of il- 
lustration, authenticated examples of sales practice, 
related, explained and applied to every-day selling pur- 
poses. 

There are several reasons why such a series is 
appropriate at this time, one of which lies in the fact 
that the household and art magazines which have tre- 
mendous distribution in the homes of the buying pub- 
lic are devoting generous space to the subject of home 
decoration, and there is grave danger that the salesman 
who fails to keep his mind well informed may find it 
increasingly difficult to interest his customer whose 
knowledge and interest have outstripped his. 

There is another very potent incentive to the study 
of salesmanship in the realization that business of all 
kinds is undergoing a period of reorganization, in the 
progress of which, there will take place a weeding out 
process with reference to methods, men and materials 
that fail to measure up to the new conditions that gov- 
ern the practice of retail store distribution. In this 
process of weeding, it is only fair to assume that those 
who make the best record will go the farthest and climb 
the highest, and in placing before those engaged in 
the business of selling a description of the funda- 
mentals used by others an opportunity is furnished to 
beginners as well as to those farther along in the 
business of selling, to copy the practices that have 
been found successful in other localities and by other 
salespeople. 

It is only fair to our readers and to those who may 
give attention to this series to explain in detail how 
the material was obtained, who obtained it, and what 
types of individuals were our sources of information. 


HOW THIS SERIES WAS UNDERTAKEN 


The editor of this magazine made several trips cov- 
ering more than ten thousand miles of travel in order 
to learn at first hand the conditions which obtain in 
the various sections of 
the country comprising 
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dlise men, heads of firms, and heads of interior deco- 
rative establishments, observing, questioning, discussing 
the fundamental problems of each store and of. the 
locality in which it was located. 


Out of the. fund: of. his personal experience as a 
buyer, contract..decorater, workroom executive’ and 
salesman, he talked to each in the language of his own 
particular job, and he received in consequence the in- 
timate confidences and co-operation of individuals of 
every type and condition,-and the material comprised in 
these observations, investigations and discussions is 
now to be assembled in printed form, part by part, in 
order that the readers of this magazine may benefit 
from the material thus gathered. 


The character of the series may be apprehended in 
the statement that the following subjects will form the 
major items of discussion. The Principles of Color 
Harmony; Analyzing the Types of Standard Deco- 
rative Materials; Describing the Proper Use and Suit- 
ability of Each to Different and Specific Purposes ; Ex- 
plaining the Various Types of Window Treatments 
and their Essential Differences; Discussing Architec- 
tural Problems from the Drapery Man’s Standpoint, 


and Explaining the Relationship of the Workroom as 
an Aid to Increased Sales. These and many other 
essentials to the education of drapery salespeople will 
be emphasized by illustration, by example, and by nar- 
rative, in a way that will be interesting and instructive 
and will at the same time permit an orderly progressive 
study of the: topics. 


The Following is a Synopsis of the Divisional Out- 
lines: . 





Part 1. THE SALES AS A DEFINITE OBJECTIVE, 


A study of sales procedure. The mental processes that 
make possible the sale and purchase. The five main fac- 
tors that govern customer’s choice. Seeing things from 
the customer’s point of view. The value of impressions. 


Part 2. SELLING RESULTS INSTEAD OF THINGS, 


The dominating influences in home decoration. The ap- 
preciation of beauty as exemplified in style, color, design, 
texture, finish, etc. Interpreting these factors in. relation 
to specific cases. The relation of history to the' products 
of today. : 


Part 3. LOOKING AHEAD TO LOOK BACKWARD. 


Lifting the sale into the investment stage.. The factors 
that make for dependable service. The appeal of quality. 
Interpreting current stocks. The right way of emphas- 
izing value. 


Part 4. BUILDING A CLIENTELE. 


The store’s side of the transaction, Selling for today 
with an eye to future sales, Some problems of the cur- 
rent modes in furnishing. A discussion. of procedure 
in particularly difficult cases. Selling to stay: sold. Over- 
selling or underselling. 


Part 5. OVERCOMING “BACK SEAT” INTERFERENCE. 


Some customers we meet and how the successful seller 
handles them. Selling your customer’s shopping friend. 
Family influences. Bringing the decision to a_ head. 
Closing the order. 


Part 6. THE PROBLEMS OF REFURNISHING., 


The correlation of new units with a used ensemble. The 
influence of illumination. Freshening worn things by the 
application of well-chosen accessories. Handling the 
prospect “not sure” of your suggestions. Prospecting for 
new sales.possibilities in shelf-worn stock. - 


Part 7. FACING THE FACTS OF ENVIRONMENT, . 


Checking up on store appeal. Classifying the trade you 
already have. Phone and direct mail contacts. Cultivat- 
ing acquaintanceship. Getting co-operation with neighbor 
departments. ; 


Part 8. SALESMAN KNOW YOUR GOODS, 


A discussion of the fundamental differences between 
fabrics for various purposes. Why suitability must come 
first. The personality of choice. The problem of make- 
shift econcmy. 


Part 9. PLANNING TO BROADEN YOUR HORIZON. 


Calculating the average yield in your sales field. How 
to figure potentialities. Studying to interest new pros- 
pects. ‘Combatting sales depressions. Co-operating with 
helpful outside interests. 


Part 11. WHERE TEAMWORK COUNTS. 


Following up the “Will Call Again” type. The “little 
book” habit. Taking the store to the customer. The 
bug-aboo of strict cash requirements. Institutional work 
and close-price contracts. Selling to exclusive tastes. 


Part 11. WHERE TEAMWORK COUNTS. 


The workroom as an asset. How to co-operate with its 
requirements. Making the customer satisfied. When the 
workroom needs your support. The cheap job as a com- 
petitive problem. What is customer satisfaction? 


Part 12. STEPPING STONES OF PROGRESS. 


Merchandizing principles in the department store vs, the 
specialty store. Selling as a vocation. After salesman- 
ship what’s ahead? The tools of sales perfection. 





HOW TO CASH IN ON THE VALUES OF THIS COURSE 

1. Make sure of receiving as your personal posses- 
sion every installment as it is published. 

2. If you desire to register yourself as a follower of 
the course it will enable the publisher to facilitate the 
distribution of direct mail communications which may 
or may not become necessary as the series proceeds. 

3. Fill out for yourself and mail your answer to each 
test, published with reference to the various parts as 
they appear and to which answers are requested. 

4. Organize departmental discussion classes where 
free discussion of the principles outlined may lead to 
the trading of valuable experiences suggested by the 
course. 

5. If you have any special problem that arises before 
a similar case has been outlined in the course, write to 
the editor a brief description of its puzzling parts. 


6. By applying yourself to the careful study of the 
entire series, by digesting the principles incorporated 
therein, by making a faithful application of the various 
recommendations, and by diligently practicing the plans 
proposed, you will undoubtedly receive a measure of 
benefit in direct proportion to the amount of time and 
attention you are willing to expend. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

HE Spring Market Week of the Los Angeles fur- 
T niture trade is scheduled for January 12th to 17th 
and will be held in the Wholesale Furniture Building. 
This will be followed by a similar event at the San 
Francisco Furniture Exchange, San Francisco, January 
26th to 31st, with which will be combined the fourth 
Western Furniture Conference. 

Harry E. Spicer, formerly manager of the furni- 
ture department of Breuner’s, Oakland, has been 
made buyer and manager for the furniture department 
of the Eastern Outfitting Company, San Francisco. 

Beatrice .Treadway, San Francisco decorator, is 
home from a tour of Europe and has joined the staff 
of the Joseph Basch Company, 314 Sutter Street. 

Frank Campbell has resigned as manager of the 
San Francisco office of M. H. Rogers, Inc., 442 Post 
Street, and Mr. Rogers is expected here shortly to ar- 
range for his successor. 

Joseph A. Tresch, representing R. Carillo & Co. 
and Kent-Costikyan, Inc., has closed the office at 442 
Post Street, San Francisco, and will operate out of the 
office maintianed at Los Angeles. Miss Aimee A. 
Lozier, Granada Hotel, 1000 Sutter Street, will handle 
the Kent-Costikyan line in San Francisco. 

Miss Margaret Gollomer, formerly with the 
Country Shop, is now with the decorative department 
of the S. & G. Gump Co., San Francisco. 

Dorothy True Bell, who conducts an interior dec- 
orative studio on Sutter Street, San Francisco, with a 
branch in Honolulu, is now offering fine furniture at 
wholesale to the decorative trade. 
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Mark Futerman has purchased the interests of 
Jacob Futerman in the drapery business of Futerman 
Bros., 2081 Mission Street, San Francisco. 

Buyers for San Francisco firms who visited the 
Eastern markets during December included Joseph 
Axelrod, of Axelrod Brothers, wholesalers of curtains, 
blankets and spreads; C. R. Eklund, buyer of rugs and 
floor coverings for Hale Bros., Inc., and B. M. Pear- 
son, buyer of draperies for The Emporium. 

James A. Eustace has purchased the business of 
Myra Bassett at Carmel, Cal., conducted under the 
name of the Myra B. Shop. The stock includes 
Oriental rugs, art novelties and antiques. 

Lawrence Barker has been elected president of 
Barker Bros., Los Angeles, having recovered his health 
following his retirement from active participation in the 
business six years ago. Clarence A. Barker is now 
serving as vice-president. 

The offices and sample rooms of the Collins & 
Aikman Corp. have been moved to the Signal Oil 
Building, Los Angeles. 

The Western Textile Mills has opened for busi- 
ness at 1710 East Fifteenth Street, Los Angeles, and 
the announcement is made that it will specialize in up- 
holstery and drapery fabrics. 

The wholesale carpet department of W. & J. 
Sloane at Los Angeles, has been moved into new quar- 
ters at 1035 Santee Street. 

Perin’s, Ltd. Pasadena, Cal., has ceased its retail 
activities and is confining its attention to manufacturing 
and to importing, specializing in fine furniture for dec- 
orators. 

Levy Bros., operating a large department store at 
San Mateo, Cal., have arranged to erect a new home 
for the business during 1931. The new site will be on 
Third Avenue and a handsome drapery department is 
planned. : 

The Stebbins Furniture Company, Sandpoint, 
Idaho, has purchased a building to be occupied by it 
upon the completion of operations. 

Herbert Schoenfeld, of the Standard Furniture 
Company, Seattle, has bene made a member of the 
Committee of Fifty-nine, an organization formed to 
gather a fund for the national advertising of that city. 

T. A. Cuurcu. 





IN HONOR OF FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 
HE death of Frank Alvah Parsons on May 27 
of this year was a great loss. to the public, to the 
trade, and particularly to the Art-In-Trades Club. It 


was due to his untiring zeal and service that the Art-In- 
Trades Club obtained much of its prominence as an 
influential organization. 

As we go to press, we are informed that the mem- 
bers of the Club will meet, Tuesday evening, January 
13, William Sloane Coffin presiding, to do honor to his 
memory. 








SIMPLE FURNISHINGS AND 
DRABPERIES AGAINST A 
BACKGROUND OF SCENIC 
WALL PAPER CREATE A 
DELIGHTFUL INTERIOR 
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EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
TYPES PLEASINGLY COMBINED 
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BUSINESS 
STRAVV MEN 


OUR OLD FRIEND OF POLITICS 
ENTERS THE BUSINESS ARENA 


E have long been familiar in political circles with 

the practice of setting up a “straw man” for 
the purpose of knocking him down. The sincerity of 
argument directed against the alleged position of a 
political opponent is seldom challenged and the practice 
is accepted as a part and parcel of the general atmos- 
phere of verbal fire works, which is the normal ac- 
companiment of a political contr®Wersy. 

But the straw man is more than a political target ; 
he has made his appearance in business. In recent years 
several types of straw men have been introduced for 
the purpose of giving effect to manufactured argu- 
ments in favor of new theories and new expedients in 
the realm of retail merchandising. For instance, we 
recently ran across this gem in the words of a quoted 
authority in connection with retail purchasing practice 
—said the statement, “The time has passed when 
women bought a rug solely because they liked it and 
did not think of it as part of the decorative-scheme of 
the room in which it was to go.” A bull’s-eye hit right 
in the most vulnerable part of a self-created straw 
man, said straw man being the implication that any 
woman of normal intelligence ever bought a rug or 
carpet without consideration of the other furnishings 
of the room in which the rug was to go. 

Our great, great grandmothers may never have 
seen an aeroplane, an automobile, a radio, or any of a 
dozen other everyday evidences of our advancement in 
mechanical contrivances, which this generation freely 
enjoys. We perhaps have many other possessions to 
which our predecessors on the home furnishings stage 
were total strangers, but there is no evidence to prove 
that the women of this or any other generation were in 
the habit of either making or purchasing any unit of 
household decoration without the exercise of consider- 
able thought as to its appropriateness, utility and right 
relationship with the environment it was to grace. 

“Color has come into its own,” said a blatant ad- 
vertisement for some household utility, that screamed 
at you from an advertising page. Another straw man 
in the home-furnishings field discoverable in the im- 
plication that it has remained for this generation and 
this crop of furnishings advisers to invent the value 
and application of color to home utilities. 

“The thoughtful and carefully considered use of 
color is one of the outstanding principles of the new 





movement in home decoration,” says a furniture ad- 
vertisement in an English trade journal, “Indeed, we 
now realize that upon color rests the success or fail- 
ure of a furnishing scheme. Color is the omnipotent 
factor in our lives. The introduction of even one 
splash of color may transform a dull and dreary room 
into a room pulsating with life and happiness. 

“Color as a complement—that is the reason for 
the production of our new colored furniture.” 

We are treading no new paths when we apply the 
aggressive hues of red and green and blue to house- 
hold necessities, we are simply moving these colors to 
a new place and a new environment. Fifty years ago, 
these colors were the common adornment of agricul- 
tural implements, of wheel barrows and farm wagons, 
of mowers, of binders, of reapers, that were made 
more brilliant if not more attractive by the employ- 
ment of vivid colors. 

We didn’t discover color, nor did we ever deny it 
its “own”. We have simply re-employed it under new 
conditions, 

Perhaps the most serious battle to be waged in 
recent years, is that against the “straw man” of style 
blindness and trend indifference, with which depart- 
ment store buyers have been charged. Hosts of self- 
constituted stylists have leaped to the rescue of the 
home-furnishings departments of the department store, 
in order that “helpless” executives should be protected 
from themselves in purchasing material, lacking in es- 
sential style rightness, which no mere merchant-minded 
executive had the ability to distinguish. 

If we are to judge the formidability of this straw 
man of style ignorance by the numerical strength of 
the stylists who rushed to the help of the merchant, or 
if we are to measure the buyers lack of style sense by 
the vociferous claims of the so-called style advisers, 
we would be forced to conclude that the average de- 
partment store buyer’s ability to sense customer tastes 
and style trends, was a minus quality—but it was just 
another straw man, a manufactured condition with 
which to find fault and for:which to suggest precon- 
ceived cures. 

The great difficulty in steering clear of entangle- 
ments with straw men controversy lies in the fact that 

(Continued on page 133) 


THE SMooTH TALKING. THEORIST De- 
LIGHTs TO USE THE “STRAW MAN” AND 
OrreN Gets A HEARING FROM THE 
Hurriep. Execvu- 
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THEY ONCE WERE ONLY FURNACE ROOMS 


See text on opposite page. 
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THE NEW ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


THE OLD TIME FURNACE ROOM TRANSFORMED INTO 
AM ATTRACTIVE INTERIOR 


HE development of 
T dustless heating sys- 
tems for private residen- 
ces in the last few years 
has added a new floor to 
the dwelling facilities of 
the house—usually a _ re- 
organized cellar as a base- 
ment living room. 

The emancipation of 
the cellar from its condi- 
tion as a receptacle for ac- 
cumulated odds and ends, 
the housing of a central 
heating system, and a cache 
for canned fruits and cur- 
rent vegetable supplies, has 
been brought about largely 
in the attempt to reduce 
household labor. 

The bugaboo of the 
coal bin and the ash can 
together with the dust laden rafters, smoke and steam 
pipes, has been so emphasized in the advertising of oil 
and gas-heating equipment that a feeling of disgust 
with the “dirty” type of cellar has been aroused, while 
the adroit emphasis placed upon the freedom from 
irksome labor in the handling of coal and ashes has 
carried tremendous influence in the popularizing of the 
newer forms of dustless heating equipment. 

The next phase of practical publicity in connec- 
tion with the promotion of oil burner sales, is that of 
directing attention to the increased value of a space 
below stairs, which can be equipped as a living room, 
game room, den, or nursery, cool in summer and warm 
in winter, and this now plays an important part in the 
consideration of home furnishings. 

The basement living room, a cellar no longer, is 
given the same careful attention and expert furnish- 
ing treatment that is accorded the more formal rooms 
of the rest of the house. Thus it happens that certain 
uniform types of treatment have been developed ex- 
pressly for basement purposes. These are sometimes 
simple and utilitarian for strictly family convenience, 
and they are also the subjects of furnishing elabora- 
tion to a degree that makes a showplace for the enter- 
tainment and convenience of the family’s friends. 

Sometimes the heating equipment is frankly ex- 
posed without any further attempt at disguise than 








that provided by white plaster, black enamel and nickel 
plating. In other cases they are screened so that their 
form and bulk may not mar the dainty colorful fur- 
nishings which reproduce the comforts associated 
with the living room, the sun porch, or the effect of a 
summer camp interior. 

In addition to the extended facilities for home 
comfort and social entertainment that this new type 
of basement provides, there is created an opportunity 
for increased use of floor and wall coverings, furni- 
ture, and other essential conveniences, and a widened 
horizon for the activities of the interior decorator. 

While we have not progressed so far that there 
are distinct types of furniture set apart for basement 
embellishment, there are already a number of typical 
treatments that carry the stamp of authority, and that 
utilize in a decorative way, the incidental restrictions 
of low ceilings, supporting columns, irregular floor 
lines, water pipes and other impedimenta. 

While it did not really require the installation of 
dustless heating to bring about the establishment of 
below-stairs recreation rooms, which have always been 
possible where the heating equipment could be segre- 
gated, the introduction of dustless heating units has 
greatly simplified the matter of basement furnishings, 
At the same time it has tremendously increased the 
field of operation of the furnishing expert who wel- 
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comes every new development in 
the architectural arrangement of 
the home as an enlarged opportun- 
ity for the exercise of his skill and 
ingenuity in providing comfort and 
convenience for his patrons. 

One of the particular phases 
of decoration in connection with 
basement reorganization is that 
which has to do with 
In a large majority of 


lighting 
equipment. 
cases, natural sunlight is both dif- 
ficult to obtain and, where obtain- 
able, it enters for the most part 
from above the eye level—a some- 
what disconcerting angle, both 
from the standpoint of comfort 
and from that of uniform illumin- 
ation. 

Some satisfactory results have 
been obtained by the building in of false windows, 
which utilize the natural sunlight, but deflect its rays 
downward. In most cases, however, one must depend 
almost entirely upon artificial illumination, with the 
realization that lighting units can seldom be elevated 
much above the line of direct vision. 

The average basement ceiling seldom rises more 
than eight feet from the floor, and the use of large 
units of electric installation attached to the ceiling 








creates spots of heated atmosphere that are somewhat 
objectionable, while at the same time they create awk- 
ward shadows for work at a desk, or table, or any 
-othet occupation where the body of the individual is 
interposed between the light and the material with 
which he is occupied. 

The illustrations shown here, with the exception 
of the one identified, are obtained through the cour- 
tesy of the American Oil Burners Association. 
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Courtesy May Oil Burner Co. 
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IMPORTANT COLOR EXHIBIT 


HEN the late Henry Towne of the Yale & 

Towne Co., died and left in his will nearly $3,- 
000,000 providing for the establishment of a Museum 
of the Peaceful Arts, he had in mind a service, which, 
as it now develops, will be of the utmost value to in- 
dustry. 

The first practical demonstration of this useful- 
ness is in the exhibition on color which opens Janu- 
ary 15 at the Museum headquarters, 220 E. 42nd St. 
Out of the entire premises, 42,000 sq. ft., at least 
10,000 will be given over to color. 

Professor Charles R. Richards, of the Museum 
staff, says that it is the first comprehensive effort ever 
made to indicate the use of the possibilities of;coler in 
modern life and will bring to the public and the techni- 
cian a better understanding of both the scientific and 
artistic aspects. 

It covers a wide range in six major groups, from 
the initial group, illustrating the nature of color, on to 
the groups illustrating color production, color as seen 
by the human eye, measurements and specifications 
of color, with instruments for experimentation in color 
combinations. 

As this announcement is being written, Samuel 
J. MacMahan, the decorator, is completing three 
rooms—a dining room, foyer hall, and living room—a 
mere minor feature of the exhibition but presenting 
certain theories of color harmony. 

He is utilizing fabrics from the stock of the 


Edgewater Tapestry Looms and F. Schumacher & Co., 
furniture from Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian, Inc., 
carpets from John F. Norman & Co., lighting fixtures 


from the Curtis Lighting Co., mirrors and console 


tables from the F. J. Newcomb Mfg. Co., and ac- 
cessories from the Little-Jones Co. 


Color as the trade knows it is simply a visual sen- 
sation. 

Color as applied by the decorator is always an 
art impulse. 

Color, however, as planned by this exhibition, 
promises, as Professor Richards expresses it, “to 
present the standpoints of the scientists and the psy- 
chologist and to present color processes rarely avail- 
able outside of the walls of the laboratory.” 

Professor Richards voices the opinion “that this, 
the third decade of the XX Century, might be charac- 
terized by future generations as the beginning of the 
age of color.” 





REIMANN SCHOOL EXHIBIT IN PHILA. 
N the Edwin Forrest Gallery of the Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women there was held, on 
January 6th, an exhibit of the work of the faculty and 
pupils of the Reimann School, Berlin, Germany. 

The Reimann School is one of the foremost insti- 
tutions in Germany, in which is taught industrial and 
decorative art, textiles, the graphic arts, designs for 
metal work, etc. 

The purpose of the school is to offer instruction 
which is free from that “rubber stamp” quality so 
often suggested by the work of pupils in other schools 
of design. 

The masters endeavor to develop the individual’s 
peculiar faculties and preferences, rather than to have 
them conform to formulas based on mass ideas. 

At the bottom of this page we show portions of 
the exhibit. This display includes hand-painted textiles. 





A Section of the Reimann School Exhibit held recently at the Philadelphia School of Design for Women 
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TWO PROMINENT UPHOLSTERY MEN RETIRE 


FREDERICK W. Bupp 

REDERICK W. BUDD resigned from Cheney 

Brothers on January 1, after a service of fifty- 
one years, forty-five years of which was devoted to the 
development of the firm’s upholstery business. 

Mr. pudd’s retirement has closed a career of ex- 
traordinary activity and of incalculable value to the 
decorative industries. 

The department which is now so famous began 
in 1885 with a mere corner of the dress silk depart- 
ment; but it was Mr. Budd’s rare privilege at this 
early date to come in contact with John La Farge, 
Mrs. Candace Wheeler, Lockwood de Forest and Louis 
Tiffany, who were following along lines of decorative 
thought so similar to England’s pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment of Morris, Rossetti, Burne-Jones and Walter 
Crane. 


Little by little he established contact with the im- 


porters—Johnson & Faulkner, B. L. Solomon’s, Kelty, 


Jaffray—and always back of him were Frank and 
Knight Cheney, encouraging the production of the best 
of the loom—with the result that never, since the in- 
ception, has there been a year of discouragement ; 
every year has been a step in the march of progress. 
Never a year has the department gone into the red. 

But it is not of the material results that Mr. Budd’s 
life has been successful. He has been more than a 
great stylist. His contacts have been always accepted 
by retailer and jobber, decorator and importer as ethi- 
cal. He never deviated from a just code. 

And while today he has withdrawn from all active 
interest in the business, he will still be found in a pri- 
vate office at the firm’s establishment at 509 Madison 
Avenue. 





FREDERICK W. BUDD 


JANUARY 15, 1931 





CHARLES A. BERWIN 


CHARLES A. BERWIN 
ITH the beginning of the year one of the veter- 
ans of the upholstery jobbing trade, in the per- 
son of Charles A. Berwin, has withdrawn from active 
participation in the upholstery industry. 

Mr. Berwin graduated from the retail trade with A. 
T. Stewart & Co., and has practically completed forty- 
nine years of service with the firm of Peter Schneider’s 
Sons & Co., Inc., joining the firm when it was Peter 
Schneider, Sons & Co., as a young man when they were 
located on Canal Street. When the firm was incorpo- 
rated in 1919, Mr. Berwin became secretary and mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 

Mr. Berwin has seen many changes in addition to 
the uptown movement which began in the late nine- 
teenth century, and has participated in the evolution 
which occurred with the firm, from dealers in lace 
curtains and upholstery goods, through the stage of 
general upholstery supply jobbers, to their present pos- 
ition as jobbers only of exclusive upholstery and drap- 
ery fabrics, 

Mr. Berwin has many warm friends in the trade 
whose good wishes we voice in the hope that he may 
have a long period of leisure in compensation for his 
«xtraordinarily long service in the interests of the up- 
holstery industry. 

A complimentary dinner and presentation was ar- 
ranged on behalf of Mr. Berwin by the members of 
the firm and the older employees, many of whom have 
been associated with Mr. Berwin for a great many 
vears. As a memento of the occasion he was presented 
with a very handsome and valuable watch. The entire 
matter being kept as a surprise to be staged. 
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THE DESIGN REGISTRATION 


BILL =- H. R. 11832 


REPORTING TWO MEETINGS HELD BEFORE THE 
PATENT COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE TO CON- 
SIDER THIS MUCH NEEDED LEGISLATION 


N January 8th the opponents of the Vestal D sign 

bill were heard before the Senate Committee, at 
a meeting in Washington which began at 10:00 
in the morning and lasted until 4:30 in the afternoon, 
with an intermission for luncheon. 

As was expected, the Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion opposed the measure, and were supported by a few 
manufacturers. However, according to the reports, 
these opponents of the bill brought forward no new 
arguments against it. All they had to say had already 
been said before the House Committee, when that body 
was considering the measure before recommending its 
passage by the House of Representatives. 

Senator Waterman, who presided over the Senate 
Committée meeting, heard in rebuttal a number of wit- 
nesses who had already given evidence, and also Mr. 
Campau, representing the National Association of Fur- 
niture Manufacturers, Mr. Fickett of the National Up- 
holstery Textile Association, and Mr. Solberg, for 
thirty-three years register of copyrights. 

The first hearing of the Vestal Design bill before 
the Senate Patent Committee was held on December 
16th. It was attended by a record crowd who com- 
pletely filled every chair and all available standing 
room. At the very opening Senator Copeland, of New 
York, rose and explained that he was not a member, 
but was present in response to a request from James 
McCreery & Co., Lord & Taylor, and Abraham & 
Straus to appear in protest against the Bill. Senator 
Copleland read their letters and then proceeded 
to remark that while he had great respect for 
these organizations, he 
felt the bill should re- 
ceive strong support 
from the Senate as a bill 
absolutely necessary for 
the creation of art in 
industry. 

“T have still another 
letter,” he said, “from 
one of the most power- 
ful organizations in 
America. A_ business 
man’s organization that 
enjoys universal re- 
spect, an _ organiza- 


get it. 


11852 on design. 





F you wish design protection now is the time to 


The 150 proponents of the Bill who appeared before 
the Senate Committee on December 16 to endorse 
the Vestal Design Bill made a deep impression. If 
you and your friends want this measure write and 
express yourselves to Hon. Chairman Charles W. 
Waterman, Senate Building, Washington. So that 
you will not confuse your recommendation with the 
Vestral Bill on literary copyright, refer to Bill H. R. 


tion made up of wholesalers, retailers, job- 
bers, importers, professional men and man- 
ufacturers. This association has asked me 
to appear before you to strongly endorse the 
bill.” 

Senator Copeland read the letter from 
the Merchants’ Association of New York, 
and supplemented the reading by assuring 
Mr. Waterman, chairman of the commit- 
tee, that he too had read the bill, investi- 
gated it, and was convinced that it was a neces- 
sary measure. He heartily approved the bill, and 
hoped that the committee would give it favorable con- 
sideration. 

There were at least twenty-six people listed to 
speak in favor of the bill, but the committee assured 
the proponents that they had read the House report and 
were fully conversant with the evidence there pre- 
sented, and that they wanted no testimony presented 
at this hearing which would be a repetition of anything 
that had gone before. By a clever handling of 
the crowds present Senator Waterman expedited 
the proceedings and closed the session at one o’- 
clock. 

Miss Mary Bendelari testified that she brought out 
a shoe, an evening shoe, that commanded a very hand- 
some order from Franklin Simon & Co. and Lord & 
Taylor, but the shoes had been hardly delivered when 
one of these firms countermanded it, explaining that 
they could get them made by another manufacturer at 
a very much lower price. The other retailer continued 
the sale of the shoe until his competitor had the 
pirated article on the market ; then he too countermand- 
ed all his orders. She showed the Committee what 
her losses were and the samples were placed in evi- 
dence. 

Stress was laid upon the fact that the bill con- 
tained unusual consideration for the retailers, with 
clauses protecting them against imposition, although 
no such clauses were to be found in the present patent 
laws or copyright laws in literature. 

“This was done,” 
observed Mr. Gotshal, 
chairman of the Design 
Committee, “in order 
that the retailers be giv- 
en something in the na- 
ture of a protective bill. 
It was given to pacify 
these objectors.” 

The Senate commit- 
tee seemed a little sur- 
prised that any such im- 
munities were granted. 

Another high light 
in the proceedings was 
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the testimony of Horace Cheney, of Cheney Brothers, 
that his firm expends hundreds of thousands of dollars 
every year in the design department. Their activities 
cover European offices, research bureaus, color experi- 
mentation, sampling, styling, etc. All of this expense 
is voided by the pirate, who simply copies the result. 

C. R. Richard laid stress on the fact that in his 
survey of industrial art in America he was shocked to 
discover how strenuously the European countries en- 
courage art in industry and commercialize the artistic 
quality of their products, while we not only ignored 
the subject but made it easy for the thoroughly incom- 
petent producer to appropriate the more worthy work. 
A man could steal a bolt of silk and be sent to jail. If 
he repeated the offense four times he could be sent to 
jail for life; but some of the Seventh Avenue shyster 
manufacturers not only steal a bolt of silk, they steal 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of designs, 
and nothing is done to them. 

Following is a list of the members of the Senate 
Committee: Charles W. Waterman, chairman; Clar- 
ence Dill, George W. Norris, Phillip L. Goldsborough, 
Felix Hebert, Ellison D. Smith and Edwin S. Brous- 
sard. 

PHILADELPHIA MILLS RESUME SPEED 

NNOUNCEMENT was made on January 5th 
A that the Arbitration Board, called in to arbitrate 
between the upholstery fabric manufacturers in Phila- 


delphia and the unions had reached an agreement upon 
a wage reduction of fourteen per cent. The Arbitration 
Board consists of Chariman Dr. Joseph H. Willits, of 
the Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Martin McHugh, of the union, William F. Kelly, in- 
ternational vice president of the United Textile Work- 
ers, John W. Snowden, of the Stead & Miller Com- 
pany, and Morris A. Kaufman, of the Moss Rose Man- 
ufacturing Co. <A general strike of the four thousand 
workers was averted by the discovery of an old agree- 
ment under which the Arbitration Board was organized. 





ROBERT ARMSTRONG JOINS McMAHON & CREMENS 


HE announcement last month that Robert Arm- 
strong, who has been for sixteen years represent- 
ing the Scranton Lace Co., and greeting the firm’s trade 
on the floor of the New York office for the last eleven 
years, has resigned was considerable of a surprise to 
the Metropolitan trade. Mr. Armstrong, however, re- 
linquished this position to become vice president of 
McMahon & Cremens, Inc., in charge of sales promo- 
tion. The firm expect to be established in their new 
quarters at 330-5th Avenue shortly. 

Mr. Armstrong’s experience prior to joining the 
Scranton Lace Co., covers four years with the Quaker « 
Lace Co., and with the Lehigh Mfg. Co. prior to their 
amalgamation with the Quaker Lace Co. 








A New York office decorated 
by the John D. Rybakoff Co., 
Inc. This room is paneled 
in painted birch. The panels 
are concave and give an ap- 
pearance of space to the room. 
“On the floor is a broadloom 
carpet, ashes of roses in color. 
The furniture is primavera 
and walnut, upholstered pieces 


are in damask. 
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QUAINT FURNISHING MAKE 
THIS SUN ALCOWE STRIKINGLY 
ATTRACTIVE 
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SMALE DINING-ROOM DECORATION 
HAVING CHARM AND DIGNITY 


HOW CAN | OPEN 
A DECORATIVE 
BUSINESS¢ 


WHAT THE WHOLESALERS REQUIRE 
IN THE WAY OF PRELIMINARY 
ORDERS.CREDIT INFORMATION.ETC. 





LETTER recently received from a subscriber 
says: 

“Will you kindly give me information of the “Dec- 
orators Register?’ 1 am planning to open a studio 
and have written several wholesale concerns and one 
advises me that their lines are only available to regis- 
tered decorators. 

“Please advise me.” 

It is rather unfortunate that terms expressive of 


a business practice are sometimes used in such a way | 


that they carry a meaning entirely different to that 
which was intended. For instance, the use of the 
word “registered” in our subscriber’s letter clearly in- 
dicated to her mind that there was some place where 
decorators engaging in business could become regis- 
tered, and thus have their business authenticated as an 
establishment entitled to wholesale discounts. 

It is more than probable that what the firm whose 
letter contained the term registered really meant was 
that the name of their correspondent did not appear on 
their own books as a customer. 

Some years ago the Decorators Club of New York 
City discussed the advisability of establishing some 
form of country-wide registration for interior decora- 
tors, particularly women. As we understand the action 
upon the matter, it was discovered that the club could 
not undertake this form of sponsorship together with 
establishing some form of credit rating without becom- 
ing involved in a great deal of work, which they neither 
desired nor were equipped to handle. 

It is important that there should be some, more or 
less, uniform method of expressing the requirements of 
the wholesale trade with reference to a new firm, or an 
individual engaging in the establishment of an interior 
decorative business. We have, therefore, extended our 
investigation by submitting a hypothetical application 
to a number of wholesale firms requesting that they 
treat this application as they would a real application 
coming from a potential customer. This application 
was worded as follows: 

“I am planning to open a decorative studio, and I 
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am advised that wholesale accommodations are only 
available to registered decorators. I am informed by 
the decorative journal to which I subscribe, that they 
know of no “Decorators Register’, and advise that I 
communicate direct with the jobbing firm with whom 
I propose to do business. I am, therefore, writing you. 

“T have had several years’ experience in the han- 
dling of decorative work, and have installed a number 
of fine contracts while in the employ of ————— & 
Co., in this city. In establishing my own studio I have 
only my knowledge and reputation, and must build a 
new business. 

“Please advise me what I must do to establish my 
right to trade discounts, credit courtesies, and the use 
of special samples, as well as sample books of your 
various fabrics. I am presuming that your line is not 
confined to a single firm in this city 

“It is not my intention to cater for seank on the 
basis of profitless prices, nor do I intend to undersell 
your other customers in my vicinity. I will, therefore, 
appreciate information as to the customary mark-up 
on your goods, together with any other suggestions you 
can make that will assist me in becuming a profitable 
customer of yours.” 

In reply to this letter we received a number of 
communications, each of which expresses the thought 
that it should really not be difficult for a sincere and 
competent individual to establish the nucleus of a dec- 
orative business. The replies to our hypothetical let- 
ter, one of which we quote as a sample, raise no insur- 
mountable barriers to the contemplated business ven- 
ture. Without exception they indicate a real desire to 
meet the customer half way. One of the typical let- 
ters received is as follows: 

“We have your letter of the Ist instant, relative 
to your starting in business as an interior decorator. 

“Before we could consider placing your name on 
our books and allowing you the wholesale price, it 
would be necessary for you to make an investment of 
not less than one to two hundred dollars to be used 
toward the purchase of sample lengths most suited to 
your business; with selection we would include a line 
of sample books. 

“We would also require you to furnish us with the 











Be frank with your wholesaler; discuss with him your plans, your 
capabilities and your aspirations. 
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name of some one of known financial responsibility, 
who would be willing to guarantee payment of all bills, 
the amount of said guarantee to be stated by the guar- 
antor. On the other hand, if you have a certain 
amount of cash to be used as business capital, and are 
in a position to discount all of your bills, the guarantee 
would not be required. 

“We also wish it to be thoroughly understood that 
all purchases made will be paid not later than thirty 
days after the date of invoice. 

“Aside from the samples purchased, we also have a 
very comprehensive stock of materials to choose from. 
If at any time you require certain materials for a spe- 
cial job, we would be pleased to send these lengths on 
memorandum with the understanding that after they 
are submitted to your customer, they are to be returned 
to us promptly. 

“Another important point to keep in mind is that 
you are to quote retail prices to your clients, (customary 
mark up 50% on wholesale price) thereby protecting 
any and all of your competitors who may be interested 
in the same contract. 

“If you will give us some idea of the materials 
you are most interested in, mentioning the color and 
design, we shall be pleased to make a selection not to 
exceed the amount noted above and forward same upon 
receipt of your check.” 

This letter is typical of the thought expressed in 
all the others. In addition to the requirements speci- 
fied in the letter we have quoted, we believe that it 
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would be necessary. as well as eminently fair in writing 
a wholesale firm to give them an outline of one’s decora- 
tive experience, the firm or firms you have been with 
and the length of time employed. This information is 
necessary in order that a wholesale firm may determine 
the possibilities and probabilities of destroying or in- 
juring relationships already established, in order to 
serve you. It also enables them to determine whether 
your experience has been with a mediocre concern or 
with one of the leading concerns in your vicinity. This 
determination having a very decided bearing on the 
expectation of the type of business they may do with 
you. 

Without variation all of the replies we received 
indicate the necessity of a modest stock purchase of 
samples, “one to two hundred dollars.” This is not 
insisited upon merely in order to accomplish a sale of 
that amount of material, but it is insisted upon as a 
guarantee of good faith. , Also they all insist on relia- 
ble credit references in order that the financial charac- 
ter of their transactions with you may be properly 
protected. There are some slight differences of detail 
connected with the replies of various concerns to our 
hypothetical letter, but these differences of detail are 
what one would naturally expect in letters received 
from different types of wholesale firms. As a general 
result of our investigation of the situation, we would 
summarize the requirements as follows: 

1. Tell the wholesale firm who you are, what you 

(Continued on page 133) 





A room in the Methodist 
Episcopal Home for Nurses 
recently opened in Brooklyn. 
The decorations are by the 
Barnet Phillips Co., using 
furniture from the Charak 
Furniture Co. 
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PACIFIC COAS! KESte: 








In designing the lobby furni- 
ture each piece was built in propor- 
tion to the dimensions of the huge 


room, and sized according to the 
C)PE N\ S N EVV HOSTEERY space it was to occupy. The result 


PLAYA DE ENSENADA DECORATED BY BARKER 
BROTHERS if IN THE MORO=-SPANISH STYLE 


XPRESSING the Spanish with a touch of Moor- 
E; ish influence in its architectural design and in- 
terior furnishings, the new Playa de Ensenada Hotel, 
the first unit in a project to develop the ancient sleepy 
little Mexican town of Ensenada in‘lower California, 
has recently been opened. A _ well-known figure in 
American sportsdom, Jack Dempsey, and a group of 
others are sponsoring the new project which is located 
about 60 miles from San Diego, California. 

Decorated by Barker Bros., Los Angeles, with 
furniture designed and built in their studios and work- 
shops, the interior catches the spirit of the little settle- 
ment where the resort hotel is located. The massive 
as well as simple pieces which have been installed, and 
the rare old tapestries and embroideries which hang on 
the lobby walls, reflect the gaiety and richness of color 
associated with the days of the Spanish occupancy of 
lower or Baja California. 


is a composite picture with every 
piece blending, with none overshad- 
owing or being more dominant than 
another, each considered in relation 
to the whole ensemble. Furniture 
designs, rugs and draperies carry 
the suggestion of Spanish adaptation. 

The hotel itself enjoys a particularly effective set- 
ting on crescent-shaped Todos Santos Bay with the 
Sierras in the background. It provides an interesting 
study in the use of antique materials, such as hand- 
wrought grilles, native tile from Cuba, Trinidad and 
Spain, teak wood from India, worm-eaten cypress 
beams from Florida, massive iron doors taken from 
an ancient Cuban convent. 

The main lobby, eighty feet long and forty feet 
wide, is an impressive room with its age-old wa tap- 
estries and interpreted designs. Windows and arches 
are draped in gold embroidered velour in an old blue 
shade which picks up the color pattern of the hand- 
woven rugs on the floor. The ground of the latter is 
a deep rich red. 

A huge fireplace flanked on each side by tall 
carved torcheres said to be about 400 years old, and 





A View of the Lobby 
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furnished by Barker Bros., and a ceiling of cypress 
beams treated to give the appearance of mellowed age 
add to the effectiveness of the lobby. With the excep- 
tion of a number of antiques, all of the furniture and 
draperies were created by the decorating firm. 

Above the fireplace of the $2,000,000 hostelry is a 
painting of Mrs. Martin Healy, wife of the chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the operating Company. 
All of the lobby furniture is arranged in conversational 
groupings to ‘give the room a hospitable appearance 
despite its exceptional size. Every piece blends with 
the architectural motif, even the grand piano has a spe- 
cial Spanish encasement and the effect is heightened by 
a 250-year old Spanish shawl with which it is draped. 

The large sofas which stand about the fireplace 
are of mahogany, handcarved and decorated and fin- 
ished in a soft platinum to make them fitting companion 
pieces for the ancient torcheres. They and other 
pieces in the foyer are upholstered in imported Italian 
tapestry. An idea of the spaciousness of the lobby 
and its decorative features may be glimpsed from the 
photograph. 

Unusual in its arrangement is the main dining 
room which is terraced into four levels. The lower or 
central level serves as the dance floor, while the other 
levels, each with groups of small tables, are separated 
from each other by attractive panelling. Benches and 
chairs on these dining room terraces are upholstered in 
a rich Italian hand woven fabric which blends in color- 
ing with the ceiling decorations. _ Antique iron grilles 
at the windows; tile floors, bright draperies, and col- 
orful tables and chairs here and in the patio heighten 

4 


One of the guest rooms at Playa de Ensenada in Southern California. 
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the illusion of interiors descended from Spanish ances- 
try. 

Fiesta Monterey furniture, a style created by 
Barker Bros. for rooms of Spanish or early California 
type, is used in the guest rooms throughout the hotel. 
Most of the guest rooms are arranged and furnished 
differently. Fiesta Monterey is a highly lacquered type 
of furniture in a platinum tint, individualized by hand- 
decorated designs. The patterned floor covering of 
domestic material, the homespun spreads and Spanish 


crash at the windows supply additional notes of good 
cheer. 





AN EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN MODERN 
DECORATIVE ART 


HE New School for Social Research is opening in 

its new building, 68 to 72 West 12th Street, on 

January Ist, with an exhibition of American industrial 

home furnishings designed in the modernistic style. 

The exhibition will be open to the public on week days 
from 12 M. to 10 P. M. 

The collecting and arranging of the material has 
been done by Edwin Avery Park of the S. P. R. Gal- 
leries, assisted by Miss Beatrice Kates. The use of 
metal in furniture is well emphasized by Donald Deskey 
in designs for the Ypsilanti Co. Lesher Whitman 
show some delightful styles in mohairs and Lehman- 
Connor Co.’s linens attract attention. 





NEW ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 
T THE annual meeting of the National Uphoistery 


Textile Association held in Philadelphia January 


ist H. M. Bliss of the Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., 


Boston was elected president, M. G. 

' Curtis, of Collins & Aikman Corp., 
and. Joseph Z. Muir, of the Robert 
Lewis Co., were reelected vice-pres- 
idents. M. H. Schell, of Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., was elected vice 
president to succeed Mr. Bliss. W. 
A. Hughes, of the Rhode Island 
Plush Mills was elected treasurer 
in Mr. Schell’s place, and W. P. 
Fickett continues as secretary. W. 
P. Underhill, of L. C. Chase & Co., 
Boston, the retiring president, was 
elected to the board for a three-year 
term, as was Mr. Ballou of,the Pil- 
grim Plush Co., Providence. Oth- 
ers elected for two-year terms in- 
cluded Max Hilbert, of the Phila- 
delphia Tapestry Mills, and William 
Zimmerman, of John Zimmerman & 
Son. 
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A& TASTEFULLY DECORATED 
DINING ROOM EXHIBITED IN 
A NEW YORK STORE 


cCUTCHEON & CO. find that the installation of occasional rooms gives to their general merchandise a 
distinct stimulus. The illustration of the new room just installed by Jean A. Kempson, decorator, is 
very charming—a dining room carried out in every detail; and everything shown in the room is carried in 
Mr. Bartlett’s department. 
The glass door curtains, which are not in the picture, are shirred marquisette serpentine design in 
natural cream, with rods top and bottom. 
The window curtains are in Irish-point rose design. The overdrapes are electric blue with ccntrasting 
lining of burgundy sateen. They are French headed and looped back over rosettes. 
They change these rooms very frequently at McCutcheon’s. Sometimes they sell an entire room complete 
with all its furnishings but in any case they make an appeal to the McCutcheon clientele which convinces 
them not only of their good taste but of the variety of good furnishings carried in Mr. Bartlett’s department. 
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WORK-ROOM 











ACCOUNTING 




















HOW A WESTERN WORK- 





ROOM KEEPS TRACK OF 
PRODUCTION COSTS 


ODERN workroom practice, instead of 
following the hit-or-miss methods of 

a self-developed institution, are subjected to- 
day to as rigorous a system of auditing as 













































































are the production sheet methods of a closely 





scrutinized manufacturing plant. In fact, dol- 
lar for dollar, on manufacturing expenditure 
it is aS important that workroom costs pos- 
sess the element of exact financing as would 
be the case with the production of any staple 
merchandise that is sold on a close-price basis. 

Whether we subscribe to the impression 
that the workroom is a necessity to the aver- 
age department store drapery section, or to the ex- 
clusive decorative shop, and can therefore be treated 
sympathetically in the matter of profit requirements ; 





or whether we lean toward the more rigid view that 
every dollar invested in workroom wages and equip- 
ment should pay its quota of profit—one thing we 
must subscribe to, and that is that whichever may be 
the basis of consideration for the workroom, lenient 
or severe, the purpose of its maintenance will best 
be served by an absolute knowledge of the financial 
facts concerning its operation. 

To this end various forms have been devised for 
































Fig. 1 


the purpose of controlling workroom bookkeeping 
operations, of which in years past this magazine has 
published quite a number. In presenting the series 
herewith illustrated, it is only fair to state that these 
forms are published entirely at our request, and that 
our desire to publish them was stimulated by a visit to 
to the workroom in which they are employed. 

To the practiced workroom executive these 
sheets are almost self-explanatory; but for those to 
whom anything that savors of bookkeeping is con- 
fusing we append herewith an explanation of the pro- 
cedure. 

The method of employing these 





sheets properly begins with Fig. 1, a 





All Measurements Must Be Made in Accordance with This Form 


form which is made out in dupli- 
cate, the sheet measuring 11 inches 





| | wrt | LENGTH 
| | 
ROOM by DesCRIPTION —- -——_-___—|___ 





uamen wide by 17 inches long, (shortened 

















for illustration purposes to only 10% 
inches long), as the balance of the 
sheet merely provides ruled lines to 
accommodate a larger number of en- 
tries under the section entitled “In- 
structions.” The reverse side of this 
sheet, which appears as Fig. 1-A and 
1-B, provides a blank for the record- 
ing of measurements, and gives by 
its completeness a uniform system of 
recording measurements that goes 
far toward eliminating the possibil- 
ity of error. 
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The make-up of these sheets into pads ROD AND FIXTURES 
comprises, first, an ordinary weight of paper, |_xoc pe ee onan vo. £46 6 
as Fig. 1, upon which the sales person enters |_—4)- == ==" |= 1 = wa aoe ee 
the particulars of the order. The duplicate |¥r 1, Fy Yap | we ea SERS 
sheet is a coarse manila, tough and substantial, | / Bs 5 | g be MVR S POM 
containing a carbon copy of all that is entered | : eS 4 ES Ge. = Sie Ba cia Gade Sal Cenc S89 Wt 
on the top sheet. On this sheet the sales per- ——t AMIR RE SBT r 7 so a Wee 2 tt % 
son must provide the workroom with all the [~~~ PP 
necessary information. The back of the orig- |__| | 11 | TE BES SBE Ss SA é 
inal sheet (Fig. 1A) is used in the figuring of a : : 3 : : 
the estimate. The back of the duplicate sheet |~ | gat ee aS 
(Fig. 1B) is used to list the measurements. ae ee S| ee aes ae TES a 
Fig. 2 is the shop work ticket. This is |—— — | 
also made out in duplicate, there being as |} mea St RENEE AO BS BG SE dig seyses, {- mot 
many work tickets as are necessary to cover | |. ||| | | | | || || |. 4. 
the various items contained in the order. For | toms) -} an f= cae cates tinea aaeeed teen is 
instance, by referring to Fig. 1 it will be seen [-“**——~p t ae eee See ea, — --4 
that the order comprises hangings for two dif- | yous | | tT eB : + 26 ee " a tat ae eee 
ferent rooms. It is therefore necessary that 
a work tag (Fig. 2) should be made out to Fig. 5. 
cover the living room particulars, while tag 
No. 2 (Fig. 3) is the work ticket for the dining room time, showing the cost of the workroom operations. 
hangings. The duplicates of these tickets accompany Fig. 5, which covers the requisition for rods and 
the job through the workroom, and on the reverse of fixtures, in connection with that part of the order re- 
the ticket (shown in Fig. 4) the operators list their ferring to the living room, is_ self-explantory. 
d 
Time Consumed in Making 
wen | Sarees | Meee | Anemone 

CRIP ccegreneetnian incite lipelanicncigion o-faahiinconsonmenniosiene UND URN athiaiicends cialis taeeandhiiiand : a } 
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Fig. 4. 
Fig. 7 
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Fig. 3. 



















Fig. 6 shows a work ticket used for the requisi- 
tion of materials from an outside source, as is the 
case with the special rods for the dining room part 
of the order, or for such contingency operations as 
painting, plastering, etc., to be performed by some 
outside contractor. 

The series is completed in Fig. 7, which shows 
the identification, on the top of a manila envelope 
91% inches wide and 12% inches deep. In these are 
filed the various sheets connected with the operation 
of every job. These files are carefully preserved, 
and from the data obtained on each group of shects 
it is a very simple matter to determine the ratio of 
profit on each individual transaction or to reconstruct 
the entire job. 

It may be interesting to note that in connection 
with the efficient operation of the organization whose 
sheets are herewith illustrated, it is possible for the 
workroom to successfully compete with outside 
sources in the manufacture of stock novelty curtains, 
as well as in the manufacture of any type of stock 
unit which runs into volume quantities but is sold on 
a low-profit margin. 

The main value of this workroom is naturally 
to be found in connection with its special order work. 
The location of this workroom is not in the same 
building with the store, but is a separate warehouse 
building some distance away, the workroom occupy- 
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Lamps and objets d’art attractively displayed in the Ideal Art Shoppe, East Orange, N. J., conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Gold. 





ing a ground floor, with large clear glass windows 
down one side and across one end. 

In connection with this same workroom, Mr. 
Knowles, the workroom manager, has devised a very 
complete testing-frame, full details of which we plan 
to publish in a subsequent number. 


A WALL PAPER BROADCAST 


O N the evening of December 20th, over the stations 
of the Columbia Broadcasting Co., E. D. Bel- 
knap, Executive Director of the Wall Paper Associa- 
tion of the United States, gave an interesting talk to 
promote wall paper consciousness among consumers. 
Mr. Belknap first presented a few facts concerning the 
history of wall paper in this country, with references 
to its history in Europe and elsewhere, and later gave 
some data regarding the maner in which it is manu- 
factured, also arguments for its use, based upon its 
adaptability to many periods and types of decoration. 


HE old London firm of Waring & Gillow, Ltd. 

has a new managing director in the person of 
J. K. Brackenridge, formerly with the Morton Sun- 
dour Fabrics, of Carlisle, England. In this latter con- 
cern, which he joined in 1919, Mr. Brackenridge was 
responsible for the administrative and financial control. 
He is a brother of A. Brackenridge, who has charge of 
the Morton Sundour New York branch. 





Photo by M. E. Hewitt 


A TINY ALCOVE TRANSFORMED 


INTO AN ATTRACTIVE STUDY 
CORNER 








THREE INTERIORS 
OF THE DOWNTOWRN 
ATHLETIC CLUB 


See description on opposite page 





THE DOWNTOWN 
ATHLETIC CLUB 


SUCCESSFUL USE OF THE MODERN= 
ISTIC STYLE OF DECORATION 








N planning and executing the interiors of the Down- 
| town Athletic Club, at 19 West Street, New York 
City, Barnet Phillips, decorator, in collaboration with 
Duncanhunter, architect, took into consideration the fact 
that these interiors were to provide suitable accommo- 
dations and backgrounds for individuals whose tastes 
varied so greatly that a style which was more or less 
neutral, in that it had no heritage of association, and 
yet offered refreshing vitality in its newness, would 
prove most acceptable. Therefore the modernistic 
style, unhampered by architectural precedents, was 
adopted. 

Straightforward simplicity, comfort, and fitness in 
color are the outstanding qualities one feels in all the 
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interiors of this club. Messrs. Phillips and Duncan- 
hunter have made no attempt to gain lavish or ornate 
effects. There is no effeminacy in their various 
schemes, and although at first sight one may be a bit 
startled at some of the color effects achieved, there 
comes an immediate pleasurable reaction towards in- 
terest in the method and manner in which these rooms 
have been decorated. 

All of the furniture and much of the furnishings 
were made to special designs. This also applies to the’ 
floor coverings and to many of the upholstery and 
drapery fabrics, as well as to the lighting fixtures and 
lamps. The result of this is that each interior is a unit, 
into which the furniture pieces fit and the colors and 
textures blend—which unfortunately is not always the 
case where rooms are made up with a collection of stock 
furnishings. 

With this article we are privileged to show a num- 
ber of these interiors. One of the most interesting is 
the bedroom shown at the top of page 118. The walls 
and ceiling of this room are of a canary yellow. The 
upholstery on the bed and the decorative treatment of 
the alcove is of striped black and yellow Farmer’s satin. 
The furniture is of black lacquer and chromium, with 
coverings of orange ribbed velours. The carpet 





A corner of the Lounge. 
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is braided and carries the yellow, orange and black 
found elsewhere in the room. 

Below the illustration of this bedroom, to the right 
on the same page, we show a corner of the Lady’s 
Lounge. The general color scheme of this room is tur- 
quoise blue and silver. The walls are of six shades of 
turquoise blue, broken with bands and decorations of 
silver; and silver is again found in the stripes of some 
of the upholstery covering the overstuffed chairs and 
sofas. The table tops and desk tops are of silver ma- 
ple, and the carpet has a black ground, against which 
are figures in shades of silver-gray. 

At the bottom of page 118 to the left, is a view 
of the Lounge, another view of which is also shown on 
page 119. This room is two stories in height, with a 
mezzanine on two sides. Four large circular columns 
occupy one end, while the other end is clear. The walls 
are hung with a special burlap of a tannish gray tone, 
on which are painted decorations in yellow, red and 
green, of varying warmth and transparency, forming 
a highly decorative band around the room at the mez- 
zanine level. The wall color is carried out in the ceil- 
ing until it meets a large flat central panel which is 
painted a very dark slate blue, a color which has the 
transparency of a blue and the depth of a black. 


The windows are hung with a modern fabric in 
which are repeated the colors of the walls. The up- 
holstery fabric on the various pieces of furniture shows 
browns, tans and greens in varying warm and cool 
tones. All of the metal work is nickeled bronze or 
white metal. The exposed wood pieces are richly 
inlaid with exotic woods and finished in neutral brown 
tones. On the floor is a carpet with a modern geomet- 
rical pattern, colored in warm browns and tans. 

At the bottom of page 120 we show a living room 
in one of the private suites. The draperies in this room 
are of natural linen, with a printed block pattern in 
varying colors and black. The upholstery is in henna 
and green, and the furniture is of maple. 

The smaller illustration at the top of page 121 shows 
the way in which one of the large windows is treated, 
and how appropriate furniture has been arranged be- 
neath the window to create a decorative effect. The 
draperies of this window have shades of henna, soft 
red and tan, and the sash curtains are of a natural tone 
casement cloth. 

We regret that lack of space prevents us from 
showing other illustrations of this extraordinary Club, 
especially as all of the rooms are of as striking and in- 

(Continued on page 126) 





A living room in a private suite. 
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THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB SHOW 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Art-In-Trades Club of New York 
gives the following important particulars. This ex- 
hibition will be held at the Grand Central Palace, April 
18th to 25th, 1931. It will be held in conjunction with 
the Architectural and Allied Arts Exposition under the 
auspices of The American Institute of Architects and 
The Architectural League of New York, with the en- 
dorsement of The Society of Beaux Arts Architects, 
and The New York Building Congress. 

The exhibition committee, of which Lorentz Kleis- 
er is chairman, calls attention to the fact that past rec- 
ords of attendance at these exhibitions indicate that in 
excess of one hundred and twenty-five thousand visitors 
may be anticipated. 

The Art-In-Trades Club section of the exhibition 
will be a unit composed of the exhibition of the Art- 
In-Trades Club members, and will be located in its own 
space and under its own control on the third floor, with 
express elevator service direct to the exhibit. 

While according to the announcement only Art-In- 
Trades Club members may exhibit, we believe there is 
a wide latitude for collaboration on the part of produc- 
ing firms whose material will be employed in the vari- 
ous exhibits. 

Particulars may be obtained by addressing George 
E. Clark, Secretary of the exhibition committee, at the 
club’s headquarters, 34 East 38th Street, N. Y. C. 





ANNUAL OF AMERICAN DESIGN 


HE Annual of American Design 1931 with over 

300 illustrations is before us and presents the 
New Art in a manner typographically delightful. The 
book is edited by Robert L. Leonard and C. Adolph 
Glassgold and covers the whole subject of furniture 
and furnishings in a masterly fashion. 

The subject of Culture and Machine Art is very 
well covered by Lewis Mumford, The “Shop” by Kem 
Weber, The Home by Paul T. Frankl, Textiles by M. 
D. C. Crawford, New Materials by Lee Simonson, and 
Industrial Design by Richard F. Bach and Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 

In textiles the Shelton Looms are represented, also 
the du Pont Co., the Stehli Co., Lesher-Whitman & Co., 
Cyrus Clark Co., Lehman-Connor Co., Schumacher & 
Co., Contempora, Inc., Permatex Fabrics Co., Derry- 
vale Linen Co., Robert McBratney Co., the Shott Mfg. 
Co., Kleinert Rubber Co., Cohn-Hall-Marx & Co., and 
L. C. Chase & Co., all of which gives some idea of the 
thoroughness of the work. 

Modern furniture is very well represented with 
examples shown of the work of the most prominent de- 
signers. It is a book well worth studying. 








A window treatment in the Downtown Athletic Club 


S. P. BROWN CO. BUYERS TO CONVENE 


HE Semi-Annual Convention and Buyers’ Meeting 

of the S. P. Brown Co., will be held at the execu- 

tive and buying offices of the firm at 432 Fourth Ave., 

the week of January 19th, and will be attended by the 

buyers and managers of the various departments 
throughout the country. 

The first day of the session will be devoted to the 
exchange of ideas to be followed by a banquet in the 
evening. The remainder of the week, or longer, will 
be confined to the selection of merchandise. 

In the announcement of the meeting, the firms ex- 
press the fact that they have every confidence in the fu- 
ture, and the belief that while well-balanced stocks are 
maintained and the best possible values obtainable are 
offered to the public, a satisfactory volume of business 
can be secured. 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL ANTIQUES EXHIBIT 


N February 27th, continuing to March 7th, will 

be held the Third International Antiques Ex- 
position, at the Grand Central Palace, New York 
City. ‘Among those who will show are prominent deal- 
ers and decorators from all over the country, as well 
as abroad; and the management announces that more 
space has been sold at this date than was used by the 
entire exposition of last March, which drew an atten- 
dance of 120,000 people. 











WITH THE BUYERS 
AND SELLERS 


RicHARDsSON—C, B. Richardson, who has been in 
charge of the Upholstery Department at Bloomingdale 


Bros. since January 1930, relinquished this position the 
first of the year and has been succeeded in the light- 
weight goods by Miss A. Connors, and in the heavy 
goods and cretonnes by Mr. John Murphy, both of 
whom have been with Bloomingdale’s for some time. 

Noau—Lionel J. Noah, executive vice president of 
Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia, and prior to that merchan- 
dise manager of the home furnishings departments of 
the J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, will, on February 2nd, 
become president of the American Woolen Co., in the 
reorganization of that concern that was announced on 
Dec. 5th. 

Mr. Noah has a wide acquaintance in the up- 
holstery and drapery field and for some time occupied 
an executive position in Lord & Taylor’s. While his 
new position brings to him the reward of unusual busi- 
ness ability, it is a matter of considerable regret that 
his connection with the upholstery and home furnishing 


department of the retail trade is to be served. 
Burrison—George J. Burrison, who has been for 


ten years with Stix, Baer and Fuller Co., St. Louis, 
as assistant buyer of draperies, basement buyer for 
draperies, curtains, rugs and lamps, and more recently 
buyer for the upstairs department covering the last 
three years, has resigned to take charge, after January 
15th, of the upholstery and drapery department of 
Gimbel Bros., Milwaukee. 








Though still a young man, Mr. Burrison has had 
a very wide experience in upholstery and drapery cir- 
cles, beginning as a stockboy with Gimbel Bros., Phila- 
delphia, eighteen years ago. He has been successively 
with S. Kann’s Sons & Co., Washington, Snellenburg 
& Co., Philadelphia, and the Palais Royal, Washington, 
prior to his joining the force of Stix, Baer and Fuller 
Co., ten years ago. 

Hunt—James V. Hunt, of Morse, Driscoll, Hunt 
& Co., has withdrawn from that firm to assume on 
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January Ist, an executive position with Powdrell & 
Alexander, Inc. Mr. Hunt has had a varied experi- 
ence having been for ten years with F. A. Foster & 
Co., and for the last seven years with Morse, Driscoll, 
Hunt & Co., as vice-president and general manager of 
the firm’s Vogue Curtain Factories. He has many 
friends in the New York market as well as throughout 
the territories in general who will follow his change in 
connection with considerable interest. 


Jenxkins—Stanley E. Jenkins, well-known sales- 
man in the Chicago curtain trade, has joined Portage 
Draperies Co., Inc., 230 Fifth Ave., New York, as their 
Chicago representative. This firm’s sales coverage is 
now complete throughout United States and Canada. 


JermMaN—J. E. Jerman is now representing Loeb 
& Wasch Co., Inc., with offices at 509 Fidelity Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. He is carrying their line of Novelty 


curtains, kitchen and cottage sets and will cover Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Indianapolis. Formerly Mr. Jerman 


carried the curtain line of Manville-Jenckes Co. 


De Luna—A. H. DeLuna recently of the firm of 
Cooper & DeLuna has joined the staff of Clarence Whit- 
man & Sons, Inc., representing their line of Stevens 
Draperies over the territory comprising New York 
State, the Middle West, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. 

Fay—Harry L. Fay, who has been upholstery and 
drapery buyer for about thirteen years with the Roseu- 
baum Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has resigned to become buy- 
er for the same department with the Stix, Baer & 
Fuller Dry Goods Co., St. Louis. Mr. Fay succeeds 
to the position recently vacated by the resignation of 
George Burrison. 

JouNnstoneE—Charles H. Johnstone, who has been 
western coast representative for F. Schumacher & Co., 
since 1916, is now located at the New York headquar- 
ters of the firm, where he has charge of their rapidly 
developing carpet business. As our readers have 
learned through previous announcements F. Schumach- 
er & Co., are distributors of the Collins & Aikman type 
of seamless carpet, a unique development in floor cov- 
ering fabrics that permits a wide range of decorative 
possibilities. 

Mr. Johnstone has been eminently successful in 
the coast territory where he opened the Schumacher 
offices both in Los Angeles and San Francisco. He 
anticipates a volume business in the new department, 


which, as above referred to, he now heads. 
F. Schumacher & Company’s coast office in Los 


Angeles is now under the management of J. Harry 
McKay, and in San Francisco of John Nason. 
SmitH—Charles E. Smith is now representing 
Brunschwig & Fils, Inc., in their Chicago office, at 1711 
Heyworth Building. 
TrencK—Carl P. Trenck, for the last three years 
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with James McCreery & Co., New York, as assistant 
drapery buyer, and prior to that with Abraham & Straus 
and Stern Bros., has resigned to take charge of the 
curtain and drapery department with Rich’s Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga. He began his new duties January 5th. 

Teacue—Ed Teague, although retired from active 
business in the lace industry, nevertheless, has many 
friends in the trade who are interested in his move- 
ments. He sailed Monday, Dec. 15th for a trip around 
the world on the S.S. “Belgenland”, and does not 
expect to return to New York until May Ist. 

Wetss—Robert Weiss is the holder of a remark- 
able record as a traveling man. For thirty-seven years 
he has been on the road for R. Weiden & Sons, and at 
the present time, within a few weeks of his seventy- 
ninth birthday, he is covering daily his territory of 
nearby New York and New Jersey towns. 

TierNY—Arthur Tierny is now covering the New 
England territory for the Bear Mill Mfg. Co., Inc., 
with offices at 77 Bedford Street, Boston. He 
formerly covered the same territory for the Concord 
Mills. 

Corsin—Harry W. Corbin is now representing 
George Royle & Co. on the Pacific Coast territory, 
with headquarters at the Gates Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Rich—Samuel Rich of the Samuel Rich Co. Inc., 
New York, returned on January 5th from a three 
weeks cruise to the West Indies. 

Witt—S. Witt, formerly with Samuel Rich & 
Co., Inc. New York, is now with the sales depart- 
ment of the Webbing and Edging Co., New York. 

Losper—Loran Lober, well known in the Philadel- 
phia trade, is now representing E. C. Carter & Son 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia, with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. 

DaNsETTE—Victor Dansette, representing a group 
of importers of French etchings is making a business 
trip to France and expects to return early next month. 

Mutitet—Louis Mullet, formerly of the Manville 
Jenckes Co., has accepted the position of production 
manager for the Craftwoven Fabrics Co., of Taun- 
ton, Mass., recently occupied by H. C. Baker. 

GRIFFIN—Frank B. Griffin has succeeded to the 
office of Manager of Cheney Brothers upholstery de- 
partment the post made vacant by the resignation of 
Mr. Budd. Mr. Griffin has had valuable experience. 
For twenty-five years he has been active in executive 
work, and has made six trips abroad in the interest of 
the design department. L. E. Skinner becomes assis- 
tant manager. 

CarTer—Elbert C. Carter, of E. C. Carter & Son, 
sailed for Europe on January 13th, on the S. S. 
Europa, for a visit to the markets of Great Britain, 
France, Belgium and Switzerland. 

VauGHAN—B. R, Vaughan recently with the Royal 





Curtain Manufacturing Co., and prior to that with the 
Martin Manufacturing Co., covering the southern 
territory, has joined the force of McMahon & Cre- 
mins, Inc., and will show their lines throughout the 
South, 

HorFstatTER—W. R. Hoffstatter for the last 
seven years with the drapery department of Gimbel 
Brothers, Milwaukee, has resigned to enter the whole- 
sale curtain and drapery business in that city with his 
two sons Lloyd and Ed, who for the last three and two 
years respectively have been city and house salesmen 
for Neidhoefer & Co., Milwaukee. Mr. Hoffstatter 
has organized as Hoffstatters’, 342 North Water Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dyott—Harry T. Dyott has joined the firm of 
Hornidge & Corney, Inc., New York for whom he will 
cover the department store and decorative trades in the 
Metropolitan territory. 





OBITUARY 


Lester W. Bonp 
The death from pneumonia of Lester W. Bond, 
which occurred at his late residence in the Hawthorne 





LESTER W. BOND 


Apartments, Jackson Heights, L. I., at 8:00 p. m. Jan- 
uary 6th, came as a severe shock to his many friends 
in the Metropolitan upholstery trade. 

The deceased who had spent the major part of 
his life with Julius Berbecker & Sons and the Ber- 
becker & Rowland Manufacturing Co., was well known 
through his affiliations with political and trade organ- 
izations. 

Prior to his moving to Jackson Heights, he had 
been an active member of the Hamilton Republican 
Club of New York City for many years. He had 
been president and a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Upholstery Association of America, Inc., 
and active in its affairs from its inception until the 


















period of his removal to Waterbury, Conn., a few 
years ago. He was recently elected to the Directory 
Board of the Boro of Queens. In the upholstery hard- 
ware industry he was known and respected by the en- 
tire group of manufacturers engaged in the manu- 
facture of drapery hardware specialties. Within the 
last two years he returned to New York and engaged 
with the Kroder Reubel Co., Inc., in connection with 
production work at their factory. He had a genius 
for organization, and the faculty of analyzing mechan- 
ical problems, and many of the improvements in the 
lines under his supervision were the result of his -in- 
ventive thought. 

Masonic services were held at his late home 143 
20th Street, Jackson Heights, at 8:00 o’clock on 
Thursday, January 8th, and were attended by many 
friends and former associates. Cremation took place 
the following morning. 


Epwarp G. MULLEN 

The friends of Edward G. Mullen, formerly New 
England representative of the Philadelphia Tapestry 
Mills, will be saddened to learn of his death which oc- 
curred on January Ist. The deceased, prior to his 
illness, which caused his withdrawal last July, had 
represented this firm over his territory for a number 
of years. The loss of his wife two years ago had 
been a blow from which he never completely recover- 
ed, and since July he has been confined to an asylum 
from which his death has provided a merciful release. 

His death though deplored by his many friends, 
was not unexpected. 


WILLIAM O, SAMPSON 

William Orlando Sampson, secretary-treasurer 
of Bullock’s Inc., Los Angeles, died December 28th, 
at the Hollywood hospital, of pneumonia, following a 
six weeks’ illness. The deceased entered Bullock’s 
Inc., as controller in 1909, advancing to the position 
of secretary-treasurer and member of the board of 
directors. He is survived by his widow, his parents, 
two daughters, three sisters and a brother. 


Joun DuNN 

More than casual interest attaches to the passing 
of John Dunn on Monday, November 24th, who was 
the oldest employee of the Persian Rug Manufactory. 

The deceased operated a hand-loom and had been 
thirty-six years in the employ of the company. He had 
worked steadily each working day of his life until 
within twenty minutes of his death, at the age of 
seventy-nine. He left his hand-loom at the close of 
the day apparently in usual health and expired at the 
dinner table in his home twenty minutes later. 

In his life-time he saw the growth of the che- 
nille floor-covering industry, from its infancy in the 
Templeton Mill where he learned his trade, to its 
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present importance as a major industry both in this 
country and abroad. 

Coming to this country in 1881 his time alternated 
between brick laying in the summer time and carpet 
weaving in the winter months. In addition to the Per- 
sian Rug Manufactory he had been employed by John 
Bromley & Sons, George W. Innes of Philadelphia, 
and had also worked for Joseph Wild and Sons in 
their factory in Astoria. 


Siwney L. VAN KEUREN 

The death, on December 22nd, of Sidney L. Van 
Keuren brings to an end a life that had seen the 
growth of the profession of interior decoration from 
its inception in the early nineties up to the present im- 
portant period. 

Mr. Van Keuren’s life was largely spent in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., where he was for many years connected 
with the DeWar, Clinton & Jeffcoat Co., with whom 
he executed many very fine and important decorative 
contracts in private residences, banks, hotels, and other 
public buildings, including the decoration of the Ma- 
sonic Temple in that city. 

The last decade of his life was spent in Los An- 
geles where he has been associated with the John B. 
Holtzclaw Co., and in the remodelling and decoration 
of the homes of wealthy clients in coast territory his 
ability and artistic taste having had extensive scope. 


Morris MonDSCHEIN 

The death of Morris Mondschein on December 
28th is a loss to the upholstery industry at large and 
particularly to the firm of M. H. Rogers, Inc., with 
whom Mr. Mondschein was very actively identified over 
a period of years. 

The deceased started in the upholstery and drapery 
fabric field in 1897, when he became associated with 
M. H. Rogers in the manufacture of upholstery trim- 
mings, at 240 Broadway, Brooklyn. During his first 
year with this firm Mr. Mondschein became Middle 
Western representative, and was on the road a great 
deal of the time. But as M. H. Rogers’ business grew 
to larger proportions Mr. Mondschein spent more of 
his time handling credits and customers at the firm’s 
headquarters. 

On January Ist, 1920, when M. H. Rogers was 
formed into a corporation under the name of M. H. 
Rogers, Inc., Mr. Mondschein became treasurer of the 
corporation, and was in full charge of credits from that 
time until his death. Although M. H. Rogers, Inc., 
has always been a single ownership concern, Mr. Mond- 
schein was practically a member of the firm. 

Three of Mr. Mondschein’s sons are also associat- 
ed with the M. H. Rogers firm: Harold, who has re- 
cently taken over his father’s former position as credit 
man; Alfred, associated with the Chicago offices; and 
Arthur, who is connected with the Philadelphia office. 
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MARKET OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Tue New York offices of the Primrose Tapestry Co., 
Inc., are now located at 1265-1269 Broadway in 
charge of J. Vroom Roscoe, sales manager. 


FretcuHer V. Youncs, INc., whose advent in the con- 

verting business was mentioned in our November 
issue, are now located at 220 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Telephone Ashland 4-8247. 


BY INADVERTENCE we neglected in the December 

‘“Upholsterer” to give credit to Brook Bros. & Dean, 
Ltd., London, England, whose pelmet designs were 
illustrated on page 105. We had intended to carry the 


The Godey Prints are shown in the 
line of Atkinson Wade & Co., Inc. This 
quaint design can be had in cretonne and 
in glazed chintz. These colorful new- 
old-fashioned Godey Prints are faith- 
fully reproduced from the originals in 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book of years and years 
ago. They are perfect for an Early 
American or Eighteenth Century room. 
The colors obtainable are apricot, cream, 
linen, light apple-green, peach, blue, and 
rusty rose. The material is 36 inches 
wide, and in the glazed chintz is lustrous 
and dust-shedding. These prints are 
fascinating for window draperies, and 
are also smart as wall panels, bed- 
spreads and screens, or as upholstery for 
wing chairs. 





Above—A rayon frisé shown in the new 
line of the United States Pile Fabric 
Corporation. 








Below—The Colonial Nouveau Print is shown from 

the line of Marshall Field & Cwo., Inc. lt shows the 

romance of our country of an earlier day, and is called 

Westward-Ho! It depicts in crayon effect, to an exact 
degree, the artists’s original sketch. 


name of the firm under the cut, but by an oversight 
credit was neglected. 


Lwssxy, White & Coolidge, Inc., announce that they 
now have an office in St. Louis, located in the Cen- 
tury Building, Room 956, 


THe New York offices of the Economy Curtain Co. 
are now located at 1265 Broadway, in charge of J. 
Vroom Roscoe. 


For the greater convenience of their customers, the 
Royal Textile Co., Inc., of Boston, have removed 
their show 
rooms and of- 
fices to 197 
Friend Street. 


Six new and 
original de- 
signs in hand 
block printed 
linens are being 
shown by Her- 
mann Hartmann 
& Son. They are 
strong subjects 
and well  col- 
ored, and at the 
moderate price 
should ‘find a 
ready demand. 


(Continued on 
page 129) 
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THE DOWNTOWN ATHLETIC CLUB 
(Continued from page 120) 


teresting a character as those we have described and 
illustrated. 

In the decorations of this club products from the 
following manufacturers were used: 

Lighting fixtures, Sterling Bronze, Inc., Cox, No- 
strand & Gunnison; window shades, Union Window 
Shade Co., E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. ; spe- 
cial wood furniture and upholstered furniture, the 
Nahon Co., and the Albano Co. ; dining and card tables, 
George P. Strobel & Co., Inc.; dining chairs, card 
chairs, etc., Marble & Shattuck Chair Co. 

Reed furniture, Sons-Cunningham Reed & Rattan 
Co., Inc.; bed room furniture, Charak Furniture Co., 
Inc.; bed springs and mattresses and metal tube furni- 
ture, Englander Spring Bed Co. 

Special carpets, Molloy Skelley, John McCagney, 
Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co., and the Persian Rug 
Manufactory. 

Bed room draperies, bed spreads and shower cur- 
tains, Robert McBratney & Co.; Office Furniture and 
Equipment, Cobb-Macey-Dohme Co.; table linen and 
bed blankets, James McCutcheon & Co.; silverware, the 
Gorham Co.; curtains and draperies, John Sidentop, 
Inc. 


Upholstery and drapery fabrics, Quaker Lace Co. ; 
J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc. ; trimmings for draperies, etc., 
Consolidated Trimming Co.; leather for upholstered 
furniture, Johnson Leather Co.; other upholstery and 
drapery fabrics, H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., Inc., 
Lesher Whitman & Co., F. Schumacher & Co., John- 
son & Faulkner. 

“Fabicona” used for wall covering in principal 
rooms, H. B. Wiggins Sons Co. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


HE diagrams on this page illustrate the general 
form of the pieces which compose the drapery 

on page 127. The section at the left, illustrating the 
top of the curtain, allows for horizontal pleats similar 
to those in the center festoon section. The diagram on 
the right is the shape necessary for the festoon, and 
it is from this diagram that the pleated portion of the 
curtain is reproduced. The festoon section has an al- 
lowance in depth as much again as the measurement of 
the space is to cover; thus for instance, a festoon 
eighteen inches deep pleats up to cover a depth over all 
of nine inches, and it is necessary to calculate on the 
pleating of this festoon before the curtains are cut so 
that an equivalent depth of material may be allowed for 
pleating in calculating the length of the curtain. Thus 
for instance, if a Curtain is 
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Diagram for this month’s drapery 


suggestion. See text above. 


to be five feet long in its 
finished condition it would 
have to be cut five feet 
nine inches, and when the 


top eighteen inches which 
duplicate the festoon sec- 
tion is pleated up to a 
depth of nine inches the 
curtain will then be five 
feet long. 


By enlarging the 
quarter-inch squares of 
our diagrams to three and 
one-half inches, the three 
patterns thus defined (two 
curtain pieces and one 
festoon) would fit a space 
five feet wide. 


E are in receipt of 

an exceedingly in- 
teresting book. describing 
the New York School of 
Design located in the 
Plaza Building, 625 Madi- 
son Ave. The school 
covers all branches of art 
including textile design 








and handicrafts. 
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SUGEESTION 


FLLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY 


For description and diagrams, see opposite page. 














M. E. Hewitt 


-hoto by 
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FIREPLACE ARRANGEMENT 
IN THE APARTMENT OF MRS. 


WIGHTMAN, DECORATOR 


$s. 


M. 
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MARKET OFFERINGS 


AND NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 125) 


Tue Modern Curtain Co. of Boston have just in- 

corporated, with the following officers: Sydney 
Gutlon, president and treasurer; Howard Gutlon, as- 
sistant treasurer and clerk. 


T'HE Chicago office of Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., 

Inc., in charge of Charles E. Smith, has been re- 
moved from Room 1611 Heyworth Building to Room 
1711 in the same building. 


THE Boston office of Harry Goldstein has been re- 

moved to 54 Canal Street, located in the furniture 
district, and therefore more convenient for the furni- 
ture trade, to which they mostly cater. 


DECORATION SERIES AT ART-IN-TRADES CLUB 


Tue Art-In-Trades Club, beginning February 2 and 
ending March 30, start a series of lectures on the 





The pair of curtains here shown are from the line of 
Morton Bros., Inc. Dainty little flowers in colors 
give a charming decorative touch to these curtains, which 
are sold in sets and can be had in any of seven colors. 








A printed linen from the line of the H. B. Lehman-Connor Co. 
This design can be used with the warp running either cross-wise 
or length-wise and is obtainable in grounds of cedar, green, and 
tete de negre. On the tete background the pattern is shown in gold. 
On the green background is it in natural color, and on the cedar 
ground it is shown in green. 


Elements of Interior Decoration. These lectures cover 
every phase of the subject, every lecturer being an au- 
thority upon the subject. 


OPENS DECORATORS’ SHOWROOM 


Tue Decorators’ Studios Inc., have recently opened a 

permanent display of modern furniture and fur- 
nishings at 503 E. 72nd St., New York, where show- 
ings will be devoted exclusively to the interest of the 
interior decorator 


JOSHUA P. CORNEY, GOES WITH HORNIDGE 


F)FFECTIVE January Ist, Joshua P. Corney, who has 
been engaged in the furniture business in Brooklyn and 
New York for many years, joined Wiliam T.. Horn- 
idge, mill agent, to form the firm of Hornidge & 
Corney, Inc., and continuing the showrooms at 175 
Fifth Ave., New York. Among the lines handled by 
this concern are those of the Standard Mohair Plush 
Co., Howell & Hinchman Co., United Tapestry Mills, 
Kaufman Plush Co., and others. 


NEW SALESMEN IN N. E. CURTAIN CO. 


Tue New England Curtain Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., 
announce that R. K. MacDonald will cover the New 
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[england territory; Arthur H. Faul will represent them 
in Chicago, with offices at 1122 Republic Building ; and 
A. B. Vanderhoof will cover New York, Baltimore 
and Washington. 


STEAD & MILLER CO. ELECT OFFICERS 


‘THE annual meeting of the stockholders of the Stead 

& Miller Co. was held at the company’s Philadel- 
phia offices January 6th. The following officers were 
elected: John W. Snowden, president; William D. 
Schramm, vice-president and treasurer; and Howard 
EK. Barndt, secretary. 


MODERNAGE FURNITURE CO. IN NEW SHOWROOMS 


A PERMANENT exhibit of modern furniture will be 
opened late in January at 59 Fifth Ave. by the 
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Top, right—The Empire pattern on Textone Cloth is one 
of the new designs shown by the Robert Lewis Co. This 
material can be had in any of fifteen of the season’s 
newest color combinations. The one shown in our illus- 
tration has a green background, combined with a tangerine 
design. It is 50 inches in width. 


Top, left—La Petite Fleur is one of the new designs 
featured in the Spring line of Bernard Katz. This inter- 
esting fabric is being made up for use as slip-covers. It 
can also be used as a drapery fabric. It is a serviceable 
material, not only beautiful but insuring long wear. It :s 
being displayed in colors of green and white, green and 
tangerine, and rust and orange. 


Bottom—A Jacobean design with a modern trend from 
the line of the Kay & Todd Co., Inc. 


Modernage Furniture Co. in collaboration with lamps 
and accessories by Egmont Arens and Roy Sheldon. 
The galleries will represent a complete home, the vari- 
ous rooms laid out appropriately but all in the modern 
spirit. 


OPEN NEW WHOLESALE SHOWROOMS 


H. F. Huser & Co., decorators, of New York City, 
announce that they have established a separate corp- 
oration, to be known as Huber Galleries, Inc., at 309 
East Forty-seventh Street. This is established for the 
sale at wholesale of furniture and reproductions of 
antiques, old fabrics, tapestries, objects of art, etc. 


UNITED UPHOLSTERY MANUFACTURERS MEET 
THE anuual meeting of the United Upholstery manu- 

facturers was held in Philadelphia January 6th. 
The following officers were elected: John W. Snowden, 
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of the Stead & Miller Co., president; Samuel Phillips, down, cleansed by a recently developed washing pro- 
of Geo. Royle & Co., vice-president ; Geo. Ingersoll, of cess employing elaborate machinery which they have 
the Stead & Miller Co., secretary ; and Eugene Abbott, imported from Europe. It is claimed by the firm that 
of A. Theo. Abbott & Co., treasurer. this new method cleans the feathers very much more 


thoroughly than the old steaming process. 
STYLE CURTAIN CO. REMOVE 


StyLe Curtain Co., Inc. have moved their office and 
showroom to 28-30 W. 25th St. where they are 
showing their new spring line. 

There has been a recent reorganization of the com- 
pany and L. Gordon, formerly of Moskowitz Bros., is 
now secretary and treasurer. Sidney Boxenbaum is 
still president of the organization. 


NEW IN ZENITH MILLS LINE 


A COMPLETE color range, featuring many new effects, 

is being shown by the Zenith Mills, of Philadelphia, 
in which Merion, Alton and Devon cloths are included. 
These were created to serve a dual purpose, being 
suitable both for drapery and furniture needs. This 
firm also announces the removal of their New York 
CLEANING FEATHERS BY NEW PROCESS office to 180 Madison Avenue, where they will be locat- 


A ed on and after January 15th. 
York FEATHER AND Down Corp., of Brooklyn, N. Y. J J 


are offering the trade feathers, down, and _half- 


Top, right—The damask 
design illustrated in the 
line of the Craftex Mills, 
Inc., is an interesting mon- 
otone treatment, showing 
an armure repp pattern on 
a lustrous satin  back- 
ground, a type of fabric 
that is adaptable to many 
decorative purposes. 


Top, left—The 50-inch 
tapestry shown from the 
line of the Stead & Miller 
Co. has a_ plain  back- 
ground, combined with a 
colorful floral pattern. The 
antique sampler effect of 
this tapestry, and its com- 
bination of striking colors, 
make it one of the out, 
standing numbers in their 
season’s display. 





Above—A 54-inch figured plush is shown, from the line 
of the Kornella Mills, Inc. This pattern is one of their 
many attractive pile fabrics which are shown with fillers 
to match. This fabric comes’in ten color combinations, 
among them the season’s bright shades of mulberry, ash- } 
Above—A 36-inch chintz is here shown, from the Spring line Oe Re Se Saree 
of the Morton Sundour Co., Inc. This fabric is guaranteed 
fast color and washable. Its design is known as “Poppies.” 
It comes in varied combinations of artistic colors, either the 
glazed, unglazed, or waterproof glazed chintz. 








SHOWING OF 
THE TEXTILE 
SUPPLY CO. 





AN extensive line 
of novelty de- 
signs and weaves 
in friezes to be 
used as fillers and 
also for seats and 
backs is now be- 
ing shown by the 
Textile Supply 
Co., New York. 
This concern im- 
ports in tremen- 
dous quantities, 
and because of 
their extensive 
purchases are able to take full advantage of present 
price conditions. They are also bringing out a new 
range of tapestries and hand-painted brocatelles. 





A chair recently displayed by the Palmer 
& Embury Mfg. Co. 


DOVERCRAFT CO. REMOVES 


To handle their increase in business, the Dovercraft 

Co., of Providence, R. I., have moved to a larger 
factory, which is more modern and equipped with all 
the latest labor-saving devices in the manufacture of 
drapery rods, hold-backs, etc. The new factory is lo- 
cated at 141 Georges Avenue. Their Spring line of 
decorative rods is now ready, and the Dovercraft Co., 





A rocco Louis XV mirror, richly gilded and burnished after the type 
made famous by the carvers of Florence in the fifteenth century, is 
shown from the line of the Reliable Frame Co., Inc. This is only one 
of the many decorative mirrors shown in this firm’s line, which also 
includes console tables, cornices, mantels, and picture frames. 
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with their increased manufacturing facilities, promise 
promptness of delivery on all orders. 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SONS SALESMEN 
CONVENE 


THE annual organization meeting of the Stevens Mfg. 

Co., Department of Clarence Whitman & Sons, New 
York held on December 16th, brought together the fol- 
lowing representatives from the various territories 
throughout the country as follows:—Harold S. John- 
son, West Coast; Thomas J. Walsh, Chicago; A. S. 
DeLuna, Middle West; Jeffrey Wolffe, New England; 
E. W. Kitchen, South and South West; J. B. Stark, 
Middle West; J. Cooper, Chicago and North West; 
F. D. J. Farar, J. Wallace, and F. Deady, New York 
City. 


JARNOW IN NEW QUARTERS 


J ARNOW & Co., INc. are moving their showroom to 501 
Madison Ave. on or about February 1. They will 
have much larger quarters in this new location where 
they will occupy the best part of the 7th floor dividing 
the space into several period rooms. These rooms will 
contain displays 
of mirrors, pic- 
tures, and pic- 
ture frames ap- 
propriate to the 
various styles of 
decoration. 
They are 
planning to spe- 
cialize on _ the 
appropriate 
framing of oils, 
sporting prints, 
mezzotints, litho- 
graphs, etchings, 
etc. In addition 
they will have 
on display many 
antique mirrors 
and frames 
which Mr. Jar- 
now has collect- 
ed on his recent 
trips abroad, to- 
gether with au- 
thentic repro- 
ductions of mu- 
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Glass frame mirror surmounted by a gilded 
seum pieces. glass age elaborately cut, etched and 


silvered, in the line of Somma Shops, Inc. 
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HOW CAN I OPEN A DECORATIVE BUSINESS 
(Continued from page 110) 


have done, and what you plan to do. 

2. Arrange to make a cash purchase that will 
establish the sincerity of your intentions. 

3. Give ample credit and character references. 

4. Indicate the type of trade, high grade, low or 
medium to which you intend to cater. 

5. Return borrowed samples promptly and treat 
them with the same care you exercise toward one from 
whom you expect a future courtesy. Remember the 
wholesale houses are neither philanthropic nor chari- 
table institutions. They are in business to make a 
profit on both their goods and their time. Play fair 
with them in using their sample books or their loaned 
samples and they will protect your interests and co- 
operate with you to a surprising degree. Remember 
also that commercial transactions between wholesaler 
and retailer are more likely to be mutually profitable 
if based on frankness and on cold facts, and don’t ex- 
pect courtesies in excess of those which the extent and 
character of your business will fully justify. 





THE BUSINESS STRAW MAN 
(Continued from page 99) 


the builder of the argument against a supposititious 
condition knows that no one will espouse the cause of 
the thing which he condemns. 

Any so-called expert can walk in off the street and 
tell the proprietor of some big enterprise that money 
is being lost in some section of his business and the 
likelihood of such a condition will make the average 
business executive willing to listen to the suggestion 
of a remedy. 

Department store executives are constantly har- 
assed by the thought of the wasteful incompetency 
which dogs the trail of a big business enterprise. The 


greater the number of employees, the larger the num- 
ber or avenues of potential loss. The head of such a 
business is a prey to suspicion that the methods pur- 
sued may have been improved upon, and that other 
firms in possession of improved methods may be reap- 
ing larger profits, so it is small wonder that the small 
army of self-styled experts are everlastingly trying to 
sell their services, by promoting the idea that their ser- 
vices are sorely needed. 

We say self-styled experts intentionally, because we 
have no desire to belittle the work of those who by sev- 
eral years of application to the scientific principles of 
some particular commercial function have qualified 
themselves to advise others less learned than they. 
Such persons, however, have been so trained to observe 
developments and trends that they are not apt to exag- 
gerate the importance of their own information. 

These are not the types of men or women who 
need to build up fictitious conditions in order that they 
may advocate a cure, they are like reputable doctors 
who having qualified themselves to remedy ills find 
their services called for by those who need their skill. 
But there is an increasing army of business “quacks.” 
Whenever business lags the desperate executive is apt 
to look with favor upon any smooth talker who sug- 
gests a way out, but unfortunately as many have 
learned to their sorrow, remedies. suggested for the 
cure of real business ill can seldom be found in make- 
shift dosage sponsored by those whose claims to effect 
a cure are based on the need of a job rather than on 
an expert knowledge of the business to be helped. 

This is a good year to apply to an ailing business 
only remedies suggested by bona fide practitioners 
who can show not only a long record of successful 
cures, but who can demonstrate their qualifications by 
definite accomplishments in cases similar to those to 
which they advocate the curative claims of their rem- 
edies. 





A view in the newly arranged Philadelphia quarters of J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc. 











SALESMEN SAND 
SELLING AGENTS 


Spring and Summer 1931 


ABBOTT, A. THEO. & CO.—Arthur J. Hoffman, N. Y. salesrooms, J. 
Block, assistant, 180 Madison Ave., New York and vicinity, New 
York Central and New England States; Walter Zust, 16 South Market 
St., Chicago, Middle West and South; Meneley-Diederich Co., Inc., 
1722 E. 7th St., Los Angeles, also 155 New Montgomery St., San 
Francisco, Calif., Pacific Coast mill agents; A. Hoenigsberger, 16 5S. 
Market St., Chicago, Mid-West sales agents. 

ALDER, ROBERT CO., INC.—J. K. Grear, Pacific Coast; J. A. Kelle- 
her, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond avd Norfolk; 
L. G. Pierce, New England; O. R. Mueller, Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan; T. B. Kelly, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota; F. J. Lutz, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas; Joseph Anderson, 
N. Y. State and Pennsylvania; H. B. Taliaferro, South; John P. Fox, 
N. Y. City, Brooklyn, Newark. 

AMERICAN WINDOW SHADE MACHINE CO., INC.—H. A. 
Howard, Gen. Mgr., 20 Providence St., Boston, New England; New 
York Office, 1019 Flatiron Blde., N. Y. C. New York District; Emory 
Ariel, 20 Providence St., Boston, Middle West. 

ATKINSON, WADE & CO., INC.—G. B. Farquhar, Room 1322, Re- 
public Bldg., Chicago, with J. F. Kelly and O. S, Hunter, Middle 
Western territory; E. J. Driscoll, New England territory; Nelson rs 
Niall, Sonthern territory; J. K. Grear, Pacific Coast territory; A. J. 
Jarrett, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia (department 
stores), Cleveland, Rochester, Syracuse and Buffalo; J. A. Meekins, 
Metropolitan; R. W. Bridge, New Jersey, Long Island, southern 
N. Y. State and Metropolitan Philadelphia (other than department 
stores); George Broughton, Canada, Kentucky, West Virginia, cities 
in upper N. Y. State, Pennsylvania and Ohio; J. B. Holiar, small 
cities in N. Y. State, Pennsylvania and Ohio; A. C. Coivin, furni- 
ture manufacturers. ; 

BAILEY & GRIFFIN, INC.—H. M. Bailey, Ohio and Middle West; 
C. S. Griffin, N. Y. State; C. B. Geller, Chicago territory; W. G. F. 
Harris, Boston and New England; Paul Klinefelter, Philadelphia and 
South; Wm. C. Smith, Pacific Coast. So tp 

BATES, H., & CO.—-Gustafson & Margolis, 323 So Franklin St., Chi- 
cago; Charles Rothstein, 759 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Ernest H. Washburn, 67 Chauncy St., Boston. : 

BEARDSLEY & WOLCOTT MFG. CO.—G. W. Moeller, 51 Birchwood 
Ave., Waterbury, Conn.; G. W. Mount, 500 Fifth Ave., Room 606, 
New York City; W. J. Krupp, Route 4, Box 445, Louisville, Ky.; 
J. C. Robinson, 1434 Merchandise Mart, Chicago; C. B. Miller, 1636 
Courtney Ave., Hollywood, Calif.; T. F. Donovan, 1017—15th St., 
Denver, Colo.; R. W. McLeod Co., 401 Holland Bidg., Seattle, Wash.; 
T. B. Holliday, P. O. Box 490, Knoxville, Tenn. . 

BECKER, SMITH & PAGE, INC.—C. D. Brunner, C. H. Ford, H. E. 
Ford, P. L. Gold, A. W. Gibson, H. S. Hooper, E. C. Jones, C. M. 
N. Killen, J. A. Murray, W. G. Ulmer and L. H. Chase, Sales 
Manager. 

BOEHM, ROY R. & CO.—Joseph R. Tracy, suburban and metropolitan 
district; Philip A. Gettler, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and New York State. i 

BROMLEY MFG. CO.—M. J. Downey, N. Y. State, Boston, Provi- 

. dence, Pittsburgh, etc. Joseph A. Gallagher, Chicago; W. C. Greer, 
Pennsylvania and Southern New York State; Arthur C. Buchman, 
Pacific Coast east to Denver; Thomas Livingstone. Middle North- 
western territory; A. S. Manning, New England States: Wm. F 
Rigney. Philadelphia. Baltimore. Washington, D. C.. Virginia and 
New York City; Vincent M. Stanley. Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, 
Minnesota. North and South Dakota; Thomas Rugg. Sr., Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, except Chicago; Joseph O. Walsh, Ohio, St. Louis, 
Covington, Ky.. and West Virginia; D. S. Weiss. New York City, 
Brooklyn, and territory adjacent New York City; James Millen, New 
York office. 

BRUNER, FRANCIS A., INC.—Martin E. Reis. Room 1608. 303 
Fifth Avenue, New York City; Kenneth C. Smith, 8th floor, 41 E 21st 
St., New York City; J. J. Torpey, Republic Blde., State and Adams 
St., Chicago; I. M. Twery, 125 So. Market St., Chicago; J. C. Sloan, 
3147 Arcade Blde., Seattle, Wash.; Glickman Bros., Cooper Bldg., Los 
Angeles. Calif.; Henry C. Baxter, 2016 Sheridan Road, Evanston, IIl.; 
H. H. Engelke, 4620 St. Catherine St., Westmount, Quebec, Canada 
and New England territory; J. K. Bell. care Francis A. Bruner, Inc.. 
“K” St. and Erie Ave.. Philadelphia; Phillips Bros. & Co.. 7 So. Han- 
over St., Baltimore, Md.; C. R. Marshall, 531 Gladstone Blvd., Kansas 


City. Mo. 

BRUNSCHWIG & FILS. 'NC.—Ernest E. Roebling, 420 Boylston St.. 
Boston: Charles E. Smith, 1711 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago: Geo. F. 
King, Fine Arts Blde.. 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles; John M. Seltzer. 
representative for Philadelphia and the South. 

BUCKLEY. J. A. & SONS—J. A. Buckley and E. H. Keys. East and 
Middle West and South; Hugo Boucek, 819 Santee St., Los Angeles, 
Cal.. Pacifie Coast 

BUTTERFIELD. FRED & CO., INC.—Los Angeles Office. 744 South 
Tos Angeles St.: San Francisco Office, 88 First St.; Chicago Office, 
300 West Adams St.: Baltimore Office, 1102 Emerson Tower Bldg.: 
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Boston Office, 99 Chauncy St.; Cincinnati Office, 404 Greenwood Bldg.; 

Cleveiand Otfice, Milton M. Stern, 30 Euclid Arcade; Phiiadelphia 
Office, 489 Bourse Bldg.; Dallas Office, I. L. Bedwell, 1313 Santa 
Fe Bldg.; Seattle Office, Volker Bldg., 1000 Lenora St. 

CARRILLO & CO., INC.—Robt. E. England, Boston office, 420 Boylston 
St., entire New England States; James V. Reagan, Philadelphia office, 
1528 Walnut St., also Elmira and Binghamton, N. Y., entire State of 
Pennsylvania and Baltimore’ and Washington; Frank J. Daly, Chicago 
office at 1604 Heyworth Bldg., also central Northwest; Jos. A, Tresch, 
Los Angeles Office, 816 South Figueroa St., also territories from 
Denver West; Jos. A. Powers, New York State and Middle Western 
territory; Herbert H. Howe, entire Southern territory, including West 
Virginia to Texas; Jos. P. Halloran, New York and Brooklyn depart- 
ment stores-and suburban territory; Richard P. Cawley and Arthur W 

Patterson, Metropolitan district; Julius Pressman, from 59th St. to 
125th St., New York. 

CHARAK FURNITURE CO., INC.—Traveling representatives, M. 
Charak, Showrooms: 1 Park Avenue. New York; 2209 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia; 90 Clarendon St., Boston; Kimball, Reynolds & Will, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago; R. G. Bingham, 7216 Beverly 
y Blvd., Los Angeles. 

CHASE, L. C., & CO.—Branch Offices: 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 
7338 Woodward Ave., Detroit; 24 W. 40th St., New York; 72 New 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. Ray Bogert, New York City; E. 
G, Brown, Boston; E. R. Campbell, Boston; C. J. Dyer, Chicago; J. L. 
Gibson, Detroit; B. W. Hebberd, Jr., New York City; Chas. A. Hillers, 
Boston; E. H. McArthur, San Francisco; MacArthur Noyes, Detroit; 
Geo. B. Ogan, Chicago; A. E. Roninger, Detroit; G. E. Sawyer, Bos- 
ton; E. D. Singer, Chicago; D. P. Underhill, New York; W. P. Un- 
derhill, Boston, F. H. Underhill, Boston; C. R. Warren, Chicago; H. 
a Wight, New York City. 

CHENEY BROTHERS—( Upholstery Department) Richard G. Mathes, 
decorators, New York City; Martin C. O’Brien, Decorators, Arthur 
McCreedy, lampshade manufacturers, New York City; Robert Kane, 
Brooklyn; Robert Smith, manufacturers, New York City; Frank H. 
Drummond, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio and Kentucky; W. H. B. 
Stephens, Chicago and Milwaukee; Paul T. Hanrath, Middle West: 
H. L. Vallentine, Boston, New England, New York State; Edward 
Grubs, South. r 

CLARENDON MFG. CO.—I. G. Oppenheimer, South; D. J. Ham- 
burger, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Metropolitan dis- 
trict; R. S. Nathan & Co., 209 State St., Chicago, Chicago and 

Northwest; George C. Wirth, 2160 Lake St., San Francisco, Cal., 
Pacific Coast. 

COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP.—I. B. MacCallum, New England, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania; E. D. Johnson, South, east of 
the Mississippi, Indiana and Ohio; J. D. Vandercar and Craig Simp- 
son, Room 1809, Merchandise Mart Bldg., Chicago Office, Michigan 
and all States west of the Mississippi and east of Colorado; H. D. 
Henriques, Los Angeles Office, 811 West Seventh St., Pacific Coast 
and States east to a line including Colorado; F. T. Vilmar, General 

Sales Headquarters and Eastern Division, 25 Madison Avenue, New 

York City. 

DERRYVALE LINEN CO., INC.—Geo. J. Brewing, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston, New England; H. O. Bush, Heyworth Bldg., Chicago and 
Middle West; N. A. Peters, 1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia, South and 
Philadelphia; R. J. Wright, Fine Arts Bldg., Los Angeles, West Coast. 

DOUX, JULES, INC.—George Y. Allen, Florence Doux Allen. 
DOVERCRAFT CO.—Pierre F. Dover, Ralph Felcin, and Fred Neider- 
hauser, Metropolitan and Greater New York; Fred J. Lutz, South- 
western territory; Charlies Allison, Chicago territory; Henry I. Bouch- 
ard, New England territory. 

DUNCAN. W. H., CO., INC.—Francis M. McBride, 1015 Chestnut _ & 
Phila.; H. O. Bush, Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; J. S. Maguire, 209 So. 
State St. Chicago.; Arthur A. Oliver, High Point, N. C.; H. J. Lick, 
602 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.; Rutledge A. Parker, 278 Co- 
lumbia Blvd., Waterbury, Conn.; R. F. Allen, 1495 Market St., San 
Francisco, 

ELLIS, W. C.—W. W. McLean, Middle West; Duncan Chisholm, 
Michigan; John T. Bates, Syracuse, New York and vicinity; John H. 
Frank, New England States; W. E. Le Peton, New York City, New 
Jersey, and Long Island; W. C. Ellis, New York State and Vermont. 

FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD, INC.—S. Z. Brandvein, Chicago and Middie 
West; C. Shatto, Chicago Office; E. R. Bennett, Southern States and 
Pacific Coast; H. P. Wirth, Middle West, N. Y. State and East 
Canada; A. C, Littlefield, Southern New England; F. J. Barnable, New 
York Office; J. Doolin, Kentucky, West Virginia and Ohio; C. Greene, 
New York Citv and New Jersey; R. T. Hollander, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
and Chicago Office; W. S. Brandvein, Mid-Western States: Norman 
Goldsmith, Pennsylvania and Southeastern States; J. W. Fairclouch, 
Northern New England; E. M. Gabriel, London, England; C. J. Mc- 
Carthy, Australia; George Murray. South America. 

“ELDSTEIN. CHAS. E.. CO., INC.—H. Hohenadel, 637 First Nation- 
al Bank Bldg., 33 S. Clark St.. Chicago; H. E. Codwise, 202 Studio 
Bldg., 46 Bromfield St., Boston; Jacobs Bros.. 15 E. 20th St., New 
York: George Wirth Co.. 833 Market St.. San Francisco. Cal. 

FERGUSON BROS. MFG. CO.—Metropolitan area, S. T. Reilly. Sr., 
S. T. Reilly, Jr.. F. Maher and T. D. Whitenack; New England and 
Canada, A. S. Wiltse; Pennsylvania, D. C. and Maryland, Walter 
He¢tzel, South, M. G. Peters; Middle West, E. E. Adams and B. S. 
Smith: Pacific Coast. D. E. Vroom; New York Salesroom, 31 East 

17th St.; Chicago Salesroom, American Furniture Mart. 

GLENDALE LINEN CO.—J. Groce, Philadelphia: R. Rutledve, 
New York City; J. J. Cleary, Middle West; H. R. Mizener, South: 
Phil Gordon, Chicago; W. A. Wacker, West Coast; J. Moore, North- 

west: Josenh Cleary. New Eneland. 

GOULD-MERSEREAU CO.. INC.—S. F. Ross and Chas. Gaa, 
147 West Austin Ave., Chicaco; W. J. Furlong. 19 Columbia St.. 
Bostcn: J. A. Dempsey, New England; C. E. Dickinson. New York: 
E. B. Flanagan, New Jersey; G. R. Huestis, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land: J. Maring, New York; G. W. Marauis. N. Y. State and Caneda; 
R. Mendenhall. Long Island; F. M. Mitchell. South; T. T. Ponkin, 
Ohio and Michigan: P. Resnick. New York: R. H. Woeste. Ohio. 
Tndiana and Kansas: P. G. Wollerman New England. 

GROSE, RONALD. INC.—I. S. Geisz. 1015 Chestnut St.. Phila.: Josenh 
Blumfield. Mer.. 816 So. Fieuerna St « T.os Angeles. Calif.: Wm. F. 
Hart. 251 Post St.. San Francisco. Calif.: Nerman T. Hans, 29 E. 
Madienn St.. Chieagn: Georre Rrewine, 490 Rovletan St. Roacton. 

HABOUSH & RRO., R.—Louis Haboush, W. H. Clark. W. J. Greene. 

George Michaelis. 


bry 
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HFIM, S. W., & CO.—E. E. Devlin and William A. Lincoln, 420 
Boylston St., Boston, also New Engiand territory; C. F. Shelse, and 
Allen Bowman, 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and Pennsylvania; 7, McQueen and George Larson, 1502 Hey- 
worth Bldg., Chicago; J. N. McConathy and §. Corporon, 407 Fine 
Arts Bldg., Los Angeles ; D. L. Hirschorn, Middle West; Thomas 
F. Wright and Carlton Oakes, N. Y. City; Donald Skinner,’ Brooklyn 
and New Jersey; Leo Raffelson, uptown and Westchester. 

HEXTER, S. M CO.—Lee Hexter, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City; 
Warren "Liston, 420 Boylston St., Boston; Fred Richter, 1623 Integrity 
Bldg., Philadelphia; H. A. Colen, 1404 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; 
R. S. Kennedy Co., 516 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn.; E. I. Weis- 
berg and R. F. Schmidt, 2400 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; L. F. 
Wenstrup, 933 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio: E. E. 
De Voire, 1211 Chambers Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; H. S. Boyd, 4520 
Bt St., Denver, Colo.; W. R. Riccard, 251 Post St., San Francisco; 

H. Miller, 708 Fine Arts Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

HOWELL. Ww. H., CO.— Brown and‘ Nightingale 49 West 23rd 
St., New York City; Siegel-Abeles Co.; 1024 South Santee St., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; The W. H. Howell Co., 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago; E. H. Lankau, 4969 Ashby Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

HUGHES, W. A. & CO. “—Walter A. Hughes, Middle West; Frederick 
c. Stierlin, Chicago and Grand Rapids; Harry R. Lydecker, at; 
ag. York and New England; Harry C. Cunningham, South; Thomas 

Mulry, Pacific Coast. 

JOHNSON & FAULKNER~J. K. Blackman, Chicago, Grand Rapids 
and Northwest; H. LeBarre Williams, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington; Thos. F. Tucker, Boston and New England; D 
Baker, New York State, Pennsylvania and Southern Ohio; I. S. 
Skillman, Middle West; W. D. Twiss, California, Arizona and Nevada; 
E. Bremer, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City, Pacific 
and Northwest; H. F. Moseley, South and Southwest; O. C. Urban, 
W. P. Tarmey, B. H. Andrews, H. M. Jackson, R. Edwards, Carl A. 
a igs A. J. Booth, H. D. Spear, F. O. Sherman, N. Y. City: 

J. O’Grady, New Jersey; J. J. Fitzgerald, Westchester and New 
York cy, H. B. Schaeffer, Brooklyn and Long Island. 

JUDD, H. L., CO., INC.—E. H. Barnette. Virginia, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, F Werth Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, 
Louisiana; E. H. Condon, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware ; 
Theo. Dierking, Canada and Uptown Branch; A. Feuerberg, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania; R. E. Fischer, Detroit; A. T.~ Flostroy, Michi- 
gan, Canada, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio; F. J. Forrest, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Iowa, New Mexico, Nebraska, Texas, Colorado, 
Illinois, Oklahoma, Missouri, Louisiana; A. P. Gardner, Los Angeles ; 
Chris. Hass, New York City; S. = Head, Detroit Branch; W. 
Heiser, New York City; H. B. Holmes, Washington, Utah, Oregon, 
Montana, Idaho, Canada, California, Arizona ; te Hoogland, New 
York City; J. A. Klingler, North Dakota, en Indiana, Lowa, 
Illinois, Canada, Wisconsin, Michigan; R. "Krceee. Detroit 
Branch; J. Krekule, Chicago; F,. I. Mansfield, New York and 
Pennsylvania; John McLaren, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia; 
E.A. Merriam, Boston Branch; C. L. Moder, New York City and 
Brooklyn; C.  Rathien, New York and Connecticut ; E. J. Reid, New 
York Cit . E. Smith, Chicago, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, North 
Dakota, “as 2 Minnesota, Canada, Illinois; R. H. Vermillion, 
Los Angeles ody W. T. Warner, Rhode Island, Canada, Massa- 
cumeeith New Hampshire; G. Wright, Philadelphia, ‘Baltimore, Wash- 
ingto 

KANE ‘MFG. CO. —J. A. Meehan, Kane Mfg. Co., 101 Park Ave., 
Room 625, New York City; A. E. Snowman, Inc., 3312 Lancaster 
Ave., Philadelphia; A. Taylor Kennedy, Room 700, 88 Tremont St., 
Boston; A. H. Federau, 1531 East 78th St., Cleveland, Ohio; McFerran- 
Kane Co., 717 Illinois Bldg., Indianapolis; C. C. Slaght, 333 Jackson 
Bldg., Dejiaware Ave. at Chip wa x Buffalo, N. Y. 

KATZ, BERNARD—Bernard Katz, East ; Harry Katz, Brooklyn, New 
Jersey and Long Island; Jack Resnick, New York City, Mt. Vernon 
and Yonkers; gy | all er, 715 S. 56th St., Philadelphia. 

KAY & TODD C —Robert J. Ritchie & Son, 1610 Republic Bidg., 
State & Adams 5 Chicago! Weineck & Kollinger, Inc., 15 East 26th 
St, BN. X. Cites Henry T Grevatt, 207 Essex St., Boston; William 
D. Harned, 2605 Roslyn Ave., Baltimore; Continental Textile Corp., 
1013 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

KENT-COSTIKYAN-—D. C. Walton, Chicago and Middle West; V. R. 
Binns, Ohio; Kent R. Costikyan, Pacific Coast; Clarke W. Costikyan, 
New England and New York; H. C. Emerson, Philadelphia and the 
South; A. E. Schmidt, Chicago office, 1811 Hevworth Bildg., Chicago 
and Middle West; Joseph A. Tresch, Los Angeles Office, 816 S. 
Figueroa St.; San Francisco office, 442 Post St.; cities of Los Angeles 
and San Francisco and Pacific Coast; Albert Benner, Philadelphia 
office, 1616 Walnut St., Phila and the South; H. H. Hale, Boston 
office, 420 Boylston St., New England and upper New York and 
city of Boston. 

KLISE MFG. CO., INC.—N. Y. Office, Cecil Yeomans and Henry 
Oppenheim, Room 801, 192 Lexington Ave.. cor. 32nd St.; Grand 
Rapids Office, J. C. Veen, G. P. Eddy, and Wm. Culver, 50 Cottage 
Grove St., S.W.; High Point, N. Carolina, Frank Trepke, 311 Com- 
— Fe aig Bank Bldg.; Los Angeles, Calif., Norman Davidson. 
§ ‘ rin 

KORNELLA MILLS. INC.—M. Sosna. 1719 eas Bldg., Chicago: 
G. A. Buckley, 209 S. State St.. Chicago; F. LaSpada, Hotel 
Hayward, Los Angeles; A. A. Oliver, Southern Furniture Bldg.. 
_— Point, N. C.; W. D. Baker, 68 McKinley Ave., Kenmore, New 


ork. 

KRODER REUBEL CO.. INC.—Lester Jarrett, New York City, 
Brooklyn, Newark and Philadelphia; Fred Timke, decorative trade in 
N. Y. City; J. J. Condon, outlying and suburban trade, including cen- 
tral section of Long Island and Northern half of New Jersey, with 
the exception of the large accounts in Newark; Charles H. Kindervater. 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Southern Pennsvivania excepting Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington. Del., Baltimore, Md.. Washington, D. C.. Rich 
mond, Norfolk. Newport News, Portsmouth, Va., Wheeling, W. V>.. 
Youngstown, Akron. Cleveland and Toledo. Ohio, and Detroit, Mich. 
H. J. Treffenberg, St. Louis, mid-central West, includinzy Kansas City. 
St. Joseph and Springfield, Mo., Lincoln and Omaha. Neb., Des 
Moines, Sioux City and Davenport, Ia., Minneapolis, St. Paul an‘l 
Duluth, Minn. Madison, Eau Claire and Milwaukee. Wis.. Chicago. 
Peoria and Springfield. Ill.. Fort Wayne and Indianapolis, Ind. : 
J. C. Humphrey, of Louicville. Ky.. Southwest from Touisville. in- 
cluding Memphis. Tenn.. Tulsa and Oklahoma Citv. Okla.. Dallas. 
Galveston and Houston, Texas: New Orleans, La., and principal points 


in Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky; C. J. 
Crabb, of Hollywood, Calif., Pacific Coast States, including tl Past, 
Texas, and principal points. in Utah, Colorado, Montana, and Wash- 
ington; ‘I. h. Cottee, New York Office, State of New York, excepting 
New York City and a few of its immediate suburbs, including Buffalo 
on the West, and Toronto, Canada. Distributors for New England 
territory, W. H. . Teele Co., Boston. San Francisco branch, 938 
Mission St. 

LAVALLARD & LUCAS, INC.—Ernest Chalverat, road, Middle West; 
— J. Dauche, road, Pacific Coast; Harry Dean, Metropolitan 


LEWIS ROBERT CO.—Edward F. Long, N. Y. City, New England, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, and N. Y. State; Richard 
Rabbitt, Ohio, barrage Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri and Wisco 
LUTH & POWERS. "‘INC.—Egon B. Lohberg, New England; J. W. 
Faulkner and R. B. Drysdale, Chicago and Western Points; W. He 
Bigler, Southern States; Raymond T. Mauder, New York City and 
New Jersey; Jos. A. Sommer, large cities in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Baltimore, Washington and Philadelphia; L. Renneisen, N. Y. State, 
a Pe and Ohio; New York Office, P. J. Luth, R. G. Powers, 
an ; 

MAAG, EDWARD, INC.—New York City, Theodore Canavaro, Alice 
Elaine Sambrook, James Goodbody, Olga W. Johnson, Edward Maag; 
Chicago, Chas. S. Paine; Irma Schrag, Pacific Coast. 

MANSURE CO., E. L.—Chicago Office: C. E. Shults, Sales Manager, 
W. H. Neff, F. J. Robin, W. H. Moe, O. G. Madar $4 i ®: 
Shults, E. M. Boyington, B. F. Oberndorf, R. W. Brown, A. Unholz, 
M. F. Jung, D. E. Krueger, H. R. Vernon, and H. D. Mitchell; 
Cleveland Office: J. Heyn and H. Stenger; New York Office: : ee SS 
Swope, J. B. Carroll, ‘Philadel hia Office: J. F. Mansure, H. W. 
Shull, W. A. Holloway, Lachau and J. R. Hunsberger, Jr.; 
Detroit Office: R. pos ea Australia: C. J. McCarthy. 

MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH CO.—H. M. Bliss, A. B. 
Mason, and W. W. Melcher, 80 Federal St. Boston; Js C. ee 
C. W. Clement, Jr., and J. H. Beska, 456 ‘Fourth Ave., N. Y. City; 
E. F. Gregory, Maxfield Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

McBRATNEY, ROBERT, & CO., INC.,—E. E. Roebling, 420 Boylston 
St., Boston, New York State and New England; N. T. Hans, 29 E. 
Madison St., Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas; F. W. Hoffmann, New York 
City; A. B. Smith, New York City; John Machon, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington ; William. Robbins, 719 S. Los Angeles St., 
Los Angeles, West of Denver. 

basa ae BROS. INC.—R. C. Martin, Middle West, Chicago East; 

H. C. Hering, Middle West, Chicago West; C. N. Sherwood, Pacific 
Coast; Fred W. Murray, Southern territory; T. M. MacNair, Metro- 
politan section; Alex. Donald, New York Office. 

MORTON SUNDOUR CO., INC —N. Y. City, C. H. K. Plauvelt, 
Richard V. Farley, V. G. Ayres, J. B. Pinkerton; New Jersey, 
Broumiya and Long Island, V. G. res; Chicago, R. L. Coningsby, 

A. B. Howard; Middle West, Donald R. Marples; Pacific Coast and 
Los Angeles Office, Charles E. Stuart; Boston Office and New Eng- 
land States, F. L: Davis, Hugh Emberley; Philadelphia Office and 
State of Pennsylvania, Ralph Williams; Southern’ territory, A. F. 
McEwen. 

MOSS ROSE MFG. CO.—Harold W. Burton; h F. Connolly; 
Victor Echausse; Leon S. Fox; J. Frank Hoffman: ge L. Kahle; 
R. N. Kidder; Rollin W. Tenney: A. P. Wycoft 

MOSTERTZ, FERDINAND W.—Weineck ollinger Co., 15 E. 26th 
St., New York; Froula Bros. & Warning, 326 W. Madison St., 
Chicago ; 3 Pfander, 421 S. Bixel St., Los Angeles, Calif.; Arthur 
A. bat High Point, Ne €3) Rey W. Stone, 260 Tremont St., 


Bos 

MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO.—H. B. Feldman, R. L. 
Juretie, E. J. Leight, New York Office, 829 Chrysler Bldg., 42nd & 
Lexington Ave.; H. B. Druffel, Atlantic Coast west to Ohio, head- 
quarters at N. Y. City; E. F. Heffernan, Philadelphia Office, 607 
Bankers Trust Bldg.; O. J. Schunck, Detroit Office, 424 Book 
Bldg.; F. S. Temple and A; L. Spence, Chicago Office, 1733 Republic 
Bldg., 209 So.’ State St.; G. R. Martin, west as far as Denver and 
North to Minneapolis, Minn., headquarters at St. Louis; A. J. Fuller, 
1100 Statler Bldg., Boston, Northeastern representative; E. A. Wallach. 
Los Angeles Office, 711 Grant Bldg.; Feintuch, San Francisco 
Office, Tilden Sales Bldg., 7 Front St. 

MYER, HENRY, THREAD MFG. CO.—Mark Hamburger, 24 S. Han-. 
over St., Baltimore; J. Levy Sons, 107 E. Third St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Louis Moss, 1400 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio; ’R. D. Lock: 
ridge, 319 W. th St., Kansas City, Mo.; J. B. Haffen & Sons, 86 
Third St., San Francisco; H. G. Austin, 911 Locust St., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Newton Holloway, 304 Wholesale oe gg Bld Dallas, 
Texas; Geo. Amram, 77 Goodell St., Buffalo, N Tb Emery, 
576 Sherburn St., "Winnipeg, Canada; R. W. Faber & Co., 366 
Adelaide St., Toronto, Canada; J. B. Becker & Co., Mayor Bldg.. 144% 
St. Alexander St., Montreal, Canada. 

ORINOKA MILLS—William L. Wagner, Robert J. Cunningham, Howard 
Benner, John H. Kemp, George Becker, R. E. Gray, Frank J. Corr, 
Thomas A. Valles, Harry L. Hu peal 
PALMER & EMBURY MFG. C —Joseph M. Beck; Paul V. Jester; 
George Meerow; Embury Palmer; Jay Saylor; Herman Schultz. 

PENN TAPESTRY CO.—A. Jacobson, 330 Fifth Ave., New York and 
Metropolitan District; C. L. Lane, 77 Bedford St., Boston, New Eng 
land; W. A. Dale, Goshen, Ind., Middle West; F. G. Suhling, 105 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago; Richard I. Griffith, assistant manager, 
covering Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and West; L. R. Leeson, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific Coast. 

PFERSTAN RUG MANUFACTORY —Giles Whiting. H. H. Robbins, 
Sales Mgr.. H. S. Harper, G. DeBold, Edward Emerson, F. E. 
Forshaw, F. Kirchner, Jr.: Charles S. Darline. Los Anveles Office. 

PHOENIX TRIMMING CO.—E. A. N . Chicago and vicinity; Lee 
Ruoss, Chicaro and vicinity; M. J. Neff, New York and vicinity, 
St. Louis. Middle West: P. J. Schweig, New York and vicinity, 
comers | territory; A. B. Amann, Indiana and Kentucky. C. Atkinson, 
acinac Corost. 

PIEDMONT PLUSH MILLS, INC.—New York City and New Eng- 
land territory, Weineck- Kollinger Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York City: 
Middle West ‘srritory, D. B. Lasceter, 2 223 West Tackeon Bivd., Chi- 
came: Pacific Coast caehory. William Robbins, 719 S. Los Angeles 

Los Anveles. Cal 


PORTAGE DRAPERIES CO., INC.—Irving Silverstein, Cleveland, 


























































































































































































































































































































Akron, Youngstown (Ohio); A.. Alexander, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington; John S. Taylor, Middle West; Wm. H. Romaine, Pacific 
Coast; Jack L. Diamond, Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota; Stanley 
E. Jenkins, Chicago; Kiein Brothers, Pittsburgh and vicinity; Arthur 
Lacks, New England, New York State, Canada; Ben Friedman, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Greater New York; Joseph Corn, South. 


QUAINTANCE, W. B.—W. W. McLean; Middle West; Chas. S. 


Darling, Fine Arts Bldg., Los Angeles; James Mackie, New York 
City and House; J. H: wis 4130 Gladys Ave., Chicago. 

RIVERDALE MBG. CO., INC.—William Borstleman, Jr., S South; H. H. 
Van Zile, New Engl and, New York, and Pennsylvania; M. Seide, 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens; Ps Moench, Chicago, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City; Ellis & Mauzey, Pacific 
Coast; L. Levy, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Middle 
West; J. B. Olstein, Middle West. 

ROGERS, M. H., ery Dog), M. J. McCarty, 
S. Griglik, Alfred Mondschein, Chicago Madison St., 
covering Chicago district and entire Middle ees E. L. Schnell, 
W. V. Whitman, F. R. Cogswell, Boston Office, 420 Boylston St., 
covering Boston district, New England States, and New York State; 
a Francisco Office, 442 Post St., covering San Francisco, Northern 

California and Southwest; Bert Levine, Los Angeles Office, 811 West 

7th St., covering Los "Angeles district and Southern California; 
Seattle Office, 201 Terminal Sales Bldg., covering Seattle, Pacific 
Northwest and East to Denver; J. F. Roller, Arthur Mondschein, 
Ralph New, Philadelphia Office, 1528 Walnut St., covering Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore, and Washington; Sydney I. Rogers, covering New 
York City; (Home Decorations Dept.) M. Magnus, covering Middle 
Western States; L. de Villers, covering Middle Western States; J. P. 
Baker, covering New England, Middle Atlantic States and Atlantic 
Seaboard South to Florida. Permanent display Home Decorations— 
Space 620, Chicago Furniture Mart, 666 Lake Shore Drive. 

ROYAL CURTAIN MFG. CO.—R. J. Travis, Chicago and Northwest; 
A. MacDonald, New England States; R. J. Mallay, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Eastern Pennsylvania; Benj. R. Vaughan, South- 
ern Statés; R. J. Baldwin, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, North 
and South Carolina; George H. de Luna, New York State, Ohio, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit and Louisville; Montie M. Gordon, New York Office. 

ROYAL TEXTILE CO., INC.—C. Q. Speck, 7 No. Second St., Fort 
Smith, Ark.; H. D. Jamieson, 809 West 9th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

ROYLE, GEORGE, & CO.—C. O. Klose, N. Y. City, N. Y. State, and 
New E ngland, excepting Boston and Providence; W. H. Bergen, N. > 
City, Western Pesnsylvania, Western Ohio, "Southern Indiana, the 
South and Southwest; H. C. Austin, all the Middle Western re ona 
including Chicago; Harry W. Corbin, all the West Coast States; oo 
mond MacMullen and Lou. Biefield, Philadelphia, Baltimore, ‘Was 














ington and Western Pennsylvania. 
RYAN & McGAHAN—Edward Ryan, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Boston and the East: George McGahkan, Middle and 


Northwest ; Philip G. Ryan, New York State and Ohio; James J. 
McDonald, New York City and vicinity; Joseph H. Dana, Pacific 
Coast; George T. Wood, South. ; 

RYER ‘& CASHEL, INC.—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, Baltimore 
and Washington; Francis M. McBride, Philadelphia; Jos. L. Neal, 
New York State, Wesley J. Claiborn, Metropolitan District; Jos. 
Messenger, Metropolitan District; John Gruen, New England, Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan; W. C. Ackerman, Indiana and 
Illinois; W. E. Lewis, Pacific Coast; A. K. Rennie, South. 

SCHNEIDER’S, PETER, SONS & CO., INC.—Walter Hamlet, 50 
Yorkville Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada; "Robert J. Wright, 707 Fine 
Arts Bldg., and 811 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif.; Pacific Coast 
and as far east as Denver; Charles E. Smith, 1711 Heyworth Bldg. 
and 29 East Madison St., Chicago, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, lowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota; Nelson A. Peters, 1616 
Walnut St., Phila., Baltimore, Washington and Phila.; Robert F. 
Lehr, 1616 Walnut St., Phila., Pennsylvania and Ohio, and Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Frank D. Schenck, 607 Fifth Ave., New York City, South; 
E. E. Roebling, Room 511, 420 Bolyston St., Boston, New England 
States, New York State, except N. Y. City, and Westchester; Raymer 
B. Higgins, 607 Fifth Ave., New York City, Long Island, Brooklyn, 
also part of New York City; George H. Graf, 607 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, Westchester, Northern New Jersey, Southern Connecticut 
and Southern New York; S. D. Hitritz, 607 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, Contract Departments in New York ‘City; J. H. Breitenbruch, 607 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, Floor pti: Alfred J. Quimby, 
607 Fifth Ave., New York City, New York Cit 

SCHWARTZ, DAVID, CO., INC.—Charles A. Vinal, 115 Chauncy St., 
Boston; Thomas F. Mahoney, 206 So. Market St., Chicago; Ernest L. 
Hampe, 922 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis; = J. Greeble, 730 So. 
Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif.; Kenward H. Laing, 94 Welling- 
ton St., West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

SCHWARZE NBACH, HUBER CO. —Chicago Office, Fred Strohm 
and W. K. Osberne; 223 West Jackson Blvd., covering Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, and Kansas; Los Angeles 
Office, E. E. Peterson, 819 Santee St., covering California, Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado. 

SHAPIRO & SON—Jos. Winston, F. L. Winston, J. J. Zimmerman, 
H. Kauff, Ben Fox, L. Smith, Herbert Pareira, Julian Noa, I. Kaciff, 
E. Rubin, T. Schram and R. S. Nathan. 

STAHELI, RIETMANN & CO.—John Moench, West and Northwest; 
M. L. Monash, N. Y. State and part Middle West; John R. Meltzer, 

art Middle West, New York City, and part Metropolitan District; 
. A. Mosle, part Metropolitan District, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ingtcn, and East. 

STEAD & MILLER CO.—George Banker, Mer. N. Y. Office, 180 
Madison Ave., New York and Boston; Thos. F. J. Tynan, Metropolitan 
District ; John Tynan, assistant Metropolitan District ; Chas. O. Hedges, 
Brooklyn, Jersey City, and Newark; Arthur I. Miller, Middle West 
territory; Willard D. "Hyde, Baltimore, Washington, New York State 
and New England; John H. Caldwell, Southern territory; Frank M. 
Rapalje, Mgr. Chicago Office, 1610 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago and 
Northwest; John T. Rice, Assistant Chicago Office and Northwest; 
J. R. Nelligan, Pacific Coast territory, office at 811 West 7th St. 

os Angeles; Harold Davies, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and part 
of New York State 

STRAHAN, THOMAS, CO.—T. A. Newman, Greater New York Balti- 
more, Washington, and part of the South; J. W. Scriven, Boston and 
vicinity; Pirie Campbell, New England and part of the Middle West; 
W. H. Wright, Philadelphia, part of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, and the South as far as Texas; B. F. Nacher, part of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and West Va.; C. M. 
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Reed, New England yest of New York State, and Canada, East; J. 
Jay Hill, Denver, Pacific Coast; and the Northwest; F. C. Dettmer, 
Chicago, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and the Weare States; 
Duncan Thomson, part of Illinois, Iowa ‘and. the West; C. E. Small, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Nebraska, and the Middle West. 

STROHEIM & ROMANN—Branch offices and managers: eee’ 
E. H. Connell, Charles Loftus, assistant; Chicago, S. J. ; 
C. F. Kurz, assistant; Boston, Chas. A. McManus, Victor F. gine n 
assistant; San Francisco, Frank Connell; Los Angeles, William S. 
Johnstone; rapeling representatives, Geo. D. Garrett, D. J. Mahoney,: 
Laughton Mather ilton Oken; city representatives, Alvin P. Alton, 
Geo. Koester, S. S. Wisser, Myron Dixon, Michael Redling, Joseph 
M. Kelly, John Loonie, Geo. E. Miller, Chas. Jenrich, Harold Poppe 
and Donald Griffin. 

TAYLOR, H. D. CO.—Buffalo rag t J. Schaus, J. E. Williams, 
L. M. Ewing, E. H. Snyder, J. M. Van Amburgh, C. P. Mackey; 
Cincinnati Office, H. J. Hartley, Benj. Hovey, L. A. Dilling, C. E. 


Young. 

THORP, J. H., & CO., INC.—H. I. Wood, Fred L. Veckley, D. C. 
Brewster, Boston; H. S. Jennings, H. A. Bitting, H. G. Wolf, 
John a te H. Frederick Lippincott, Philadelphia; George Rich- 
ardson, A. . Will, Howard Pullman, Chicago; S. A. niger Chester 
M. Vialietter Pacific Coast; Ralph D. Deily, ‘Ohio; i John S. — 
South; Harry H. Wallace, Cc. W. Brooke, §S. “ Oliver, E. I. Beale, 
Albert. Wethernow, Geo. A. Bomann, Jr., Mooney, F. -S. 
Gilbert, Jos. J. Nagro, Leon A. org? Albert Selesme L. J. Dent, 
Clifford Clark, G. A. Webster, ses Weren, Donald Bomann, James 

McNichols, Edgar Green, pe ss McNeil, Robert H. —— 
Eric J. Wilson, L. S. Peets, H. E. Betts, Gordon De B. Joyce, 
New York headquarters. 

WEINECK-KOLLINGER CO.—J. C. Pfander, 421 S. Bixel St., Los 
Angeles, California Agent, in charge of F. W. Mostertz, North Wales 
ngs = Mills, and Utica Looms lines; New York Office, 15 E. 26th 

Messrs. Weineck, Bauss, and Carmody; Chicago Office, Froula & 
Warning: Wi bp ay n-Salem, _N. om C., Wilham Baird; Boston, Ray W. 
tone; St. 

WHITMAN, er RENCE & “SONS, INC.—(Stevens Mfg. Co.—Drap- 
ery Dept.) Harold §S. Johnson, West Coast, headquarters at Los 
Angeles; T. J. Walsh, Detroit, Chicago, Northwest, headquarters at 
Chicago; A. S. De Luna, N. Y. State, Middle West, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; Jeffrey Wolffe, New York ‘City and New 
England; J. M. Wallace, New York City. 

WIDDICOMB, JOHN, CO.—John L. Stuart, Leo F. Troy, Elton W. 
Daniels, Fenton L. Bates, V. L. Mershon and James C. Greer. 

WILLICH-FRANKE STUDIOS—West Coast, Miss Irma Schrag, 
San Francisco; New England and New York State, George J. Brew- 
ing, Boston; Middle Western States, Norman T. Hans, Chicago; John 
Machon, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. 

WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & CO.—Robert S. Bissett, W. N. Cassel, 
Miss E. H. Coo r, M. J. Feeley, Willoughby G. Fowler, Miss B. 
McGeachin, Donald C. McGeachin, E. Runge and J. C. Steckert, New 
York City; Ferd Boos, N. Y. State; Arthur Botting, Long Island and 
New York; John Dale, Southern Coast; Wm. B. Geiger, Pennsylvania; 
Walter Hoest, Western east Oren Howes, Northwest, J. H. Meyers, 
Chicago; W. C. Waibel, New York and New Jersey; A. R. Walter, 
New England; rae Watson, Chicago and Middle West. 

YACOBIAN BROS., INC.—E. C. Macfarland and S. E. Simmons. 
ZENITH MILLS, INC James Strain, Pacific Coast and Far West, 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Arizona; . Sys Beck, Chicago and Middle 
West, including Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North 
and South Dakota; J. O. Young, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, West_Vir- 
ginia, New York City and Metropolitan District; H. D. Reis, Balti- 
more, Washington and Pennsylvania; Jo Goodman, New York 
State and New anes States. New York Office, 330 Fifth Ave., 
J. O. Young and Joseph Goodman. 

ZIMMERMANN, JOHN & SONS—R. C. Kelley, sales manager, sales- 
room at mill, New York City, Philadelphia; Carl Kinnaman, New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland; Clayton R. Sauer, 
Middle West; Thomas P. Coyle, Pacific Coast. 


POWDRELL & ALEXANDER DISPLAY IN NEW YORK 
OWDRELL & ALEXANDER had a showing of their new 
Spring line in their showrooms at 230 Fifth Ave- 
nue beginning January 12th and continuing throughout 
the week. A number of new and smart curtains in a fas- 
cinating variety of patterns were shown. These in- 
clude panels, cottage sets, tailored curtains, and mar- 
quisettes with cornice valances. Unusual styles and de- 
signs in dainty floral patterns and sprightly Spring col- 
ors brought a new decorative note to the curtain field. 
A large selection of piece goods were also on display, 
and these could be made up into all types of curtains. 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., have recently formed 
a new department which will be known as the piece 
goods department, and which will be in charge of Har- 
ry Scripture, with headquarters at 230 Fifth Avenue. 
Mr. Scripture will cover Canada and several of the 
larger eastern cities. William Matthews has recently 
been appointed manager of the New York office, and 
will make his headquarters there. 
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NEW FABRICS IN U. S. PILE FABRICS .LINE 
A™ownc the entirely new fabrics being shown by the 

United States Pile Fabrics Corp., is Mo-Ze, a mo- 
hair frise, made with a plain ground and seven of the 
latest pastel shades. This is said to be 100 per cent 
mohair, and is guaranteed for three years against moths. 
The manufacturers also say that it will not grow shiny 
with wear. They are also showing Ray-Ze, a figured 
rayon frise with an all-rayon face and a fine stria effect. 
Another interesting fabric is their Victor, made of 
rayon and cotton in a plain stria effect in seven of the 
new pastel shades. 


SPECIAL 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence 





MILL REPRESENTATION of popular-priced upholstery 
and drapery fabrics desired for New York City, and State, 
and New England, by experienced fabric concern. Address 
“Fabric Concern,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED FACTORY MAN open for connection. 
Thorough knowledge of organizing, costing, and system- 
atizing novelty curtain factory. Assist in purchasing and 


styling. Satisfactory references as to character and ability. 

Address “Thorough,” care The Upholsterer. 

SALESMEN with city office desire mill line of upholstery 
and drapery fabrics on commission for local territory 

and New York State. Address “City Office,” care The 

Upholsterer. 

COMPETENT SALESMAN AVAILABLE—also experi- 
enced adjusting claims and taking charge of furniture work- 

room. Have thorough and wide experience estimating, in- 

cluding making of special furniture for most select clientele. 

Address “Thorough Knowledge,” care The Upholsterer. 


PACIFIC COAST MANUFACTURER —high grade line tie- 
and-dye table scarfs and covers, and ladies’ neck scarfs, 
wants representatives in Eastern, Middle West and Southern 
territories. Some territory open from Denver West. Estab- 
lished salesmen calling on department and furniture stores 
preferred. No _ objection carrying non-conflicting lines; 
straight commission basis. Give full information, age, experi- 
ence, references, and lines carried. Address “Pacific Coast,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
AN EXPERIENCED WOMAN with seventeen years’ ex- 
ecutive experience in conducting a workroom, selling in- 
terior furnishings, and in buying for and managing a retail 
department in an important Pennsylvania city, would like to 
learn of an opening where her talents may have reasonable 
scope and possibilities of a future. Best of references. Ad- 
dress “Industrious,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—20 years’ experience, open to represent im- 
portant upholstery fabric mill in Middle West or East. 
Drawing account against commission. Address “Real Pro- 
ducer,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG LADY—experienced interior decorator, thorough 
knowledge of fabrics and furniture, desires change. Ad- 
dress “Decorator,” care The Upholsterer. 
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DECORATOR SALESMAN—IMPORTER  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE: a gentile, age 29, wishes connection with 
decorating firm or would consider entering wholesale field 
representing manufacturer, importer or jobber, particularly 
high grade fabrics and decorative laces. Pacific Coast pre- 
ferred. Ten years’ experience as interior decorator, as- 
sembling and executing important commissions for select 
clientele. Has thorough fractical knowledge of interior 
architecture, textiles, furniture, floor coverings and kindred 
accessories, augmented with sound commercial sense. Now 
employed by exclusive decorating establishment. Well edu- 
cated, congenial and progressive. Habits above reproach. 
The background and qualifications of this applicant would 
be fotind very desirable by reputable firm requiring the 
services of a capable representative. Highest credentials. 
Address ‘Representative,’ care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED WOMAN for drapery 
workroom. Must understand the cutting and making of 
draperies and curtains. References required. Address “G 
and V,” care The Upholsterer. vi 
CURTAINS AND BED SPREADS salesman, with’ ‘éar, 
experienced in New York and vicinities, desires connec- 
tion. Address “M. L.,” care The Upholsterer. 
SELLING AGENT with New York office, ten years’ ex- 
perience amongst jobbers and department stores in New 
York City and large cities of Middle West, looking for 
agency of low priced damask and drapery fabrics, or 
kindred lines. Commission basis. Address “Large Follow- 
ing,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY DAMASK AND MARQUISETTE LINES 
wanted, direct from mills only, by an experienced sales- 
man of twenty years; have an established trade in lowa, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota. Best of references. 
Address Thomas J. Lappin, 2509 Garfield Ave., So., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
SALESMAN WANTED—YOUNG MAN as. furniture 
salesman and interior decorator, with small amount of cap- 
ital. Fine opportunity with established furniture store. 
Address “Successful,” care The Upholsterer. 
REPRESENTATION WANTED —through sales organ- 
ization or individual, acquainted with drapery buyers, to 
handle nationally known line of furniture slip covers for 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Metropolitan New York district. Address “Slip 
Covers,” care The Upholsterer. 
PROGRESSIVE BRITISH FIRM offers permanent posi- 
tion as manager of their cabinet making department. 
Applicants, who will be interviewed in New York, must 
be prepared to go to Great Britain at short notice. First 
class knowledge and experience of American methods of 
mass production in the cabinet or furniture trade are es- 
sential... Apply in the first instance to “P. X.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—POSITION AS DRAPERY FOREMAN. 
Twenty-five years’ experience with leading interior dec- 
orating houses of Boston. Thorough knowledge of all 
branches of the work, and a working foreman. Best ref- 
erences furnished. Address “Chance,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
RUG, FURNITURE, DRAPERY BUYER, with twelve 
years’ experience in this business, wishes to make change. 
Now employed as manager and buyer of an interior deco- 
rator studio. Best references. Address “Buyer,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN —three years’ experience with Middle West 
drapery workrooms and department stores, desires con- 
nection with concern offering line of merit. Address 
“Merit,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY FORELADY desires position. Capable of 
handling large workroom, designing and_ estimating 
Can furnish best references. Twelve years’ experience. 
Address “Forelady,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—One each for Middle West, 
South, New England, with following in department stores 
(upholstery) interior decorators, large furniture firms, to 
carry side-line popular-priced decorative folding floor- 
screens. Commission only. Give age; references. Ad- 
dress “Floor Screens,” care The Upholsterer. 
POPULAR PRICED LINE of marquisette novelty cur- 
tains has several vacant territories. Samples occupy one 
small case, first hands in cloth and assembling. Commis- 
sion basis. Address with full particulars Naushon Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
SIDELINE SALESMEN WANTED—We have an at- 
tractive proposition for salesmen now calling on drapery 
department of department stores to carry our lines of val- 
ances on a strictly commission basis. Cleveland Decorative 
Works, 118 St. Clair Avenue, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 
OWING TO CHANGES in store management, a high 
grade floor covering and upholstery buyer, or store man- 






ager, is open for a new connection on February first. High 

grade references. Address “High Grade,” care The Up- 

holsterer. 

SALESMAN WANTED to carry line of drapery and up- 
holstery cloths to manufacturers and retailers in Chicago 

and Middle West territory. Strictly commission basis. No 

objection to non-conflicting lines. Address “Non-Conflict- 
ing,” care The Upholsterer.. 

YOUNG MAN —eight years’ experience in decorative and 
upholstery trade, desires connection with established job- 

ber or manufacturer. Address “Established,” care The Up- 

holsterer. 

DRAPERY AND RUG MAN-—-opportunity in Middle 
West department store. Address “W.:L.,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 

PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE with a large ac- 
quaintance among furniture manufacturers, eighteen years 

as buyer and merchandise manager of one of the leading 

department stores in Los Angeles, is planning to open 
an office in Los Angeles, and cover the territory from Den- 
ver west. Tapestry, mohair and velour particularly desired 
for the furniture trade. Address “C. E. G.,” care The 

Upholsterer. 

UPHOLSTERER FOREMAN desires position in custom 
or wholesale shop. First-class furniture upholsterer and 

drapery cutter. Has had many years’ experience as work- 

ing and supervising foreman. Progressive, efficient, cap- 
able, always on the alert to cut expenses and produce the 
best. Address “Efficient,” care The Upholsterer. 

DRAPERY WORKMAN MANAGER—age 31, fifteen 
years’ experience, capable of suggesting, measuring, esti- 

mating, designing, cutting and installing all kinds of drap- 

eries, bedspreads, etc. Can organize your workroom and 
put it on better paying basis. Address “Organizer,” care 

The Upholsterer. 

MILL REPRESENTATIVE with thorough acquaintance 
in all fields using drapery and upholstery fabrics and an 

experience covering twenty years, is open for connection 

with reliable firm where experience can be utilized to de- 
velop.-business. Address “Development,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 

DECORATOR, COLORIST, LECTURER, with unique 
experience in buying and selling furniture, fabrics, wall- 

paper, lamps and decorative accessories in department 

stores and in specialty shops. Have also undertaken pro- 
motion. work in staff training and in school instruction. 

Open for position as stylist or business promotion execu- 

tive. Address “Unique Ability,” care The Upholsterer. 

NEW YORK SALES ORGANIZATIQN, with resident 
office, is interested in lines from reputable houses on 

strictly commission basis, for upholstery manufacturers, in- 

terior decorators, department stores. Address “Resident 

Office,” care The: Upholsterer. 

DECORATOR—Young man, thoroughly experienced, 
proven ability in schemes, sketches, designs; furniture 

decoration, sales and other phases, seeks connection with 

established firm. References. Address “Proven Ability,” 
car The Upholsterer. 

SALESMAN—with large following in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio desires drapery line, suitable for stores and deco- 
rators. Address “P. & O.,” care The Upholsterer. 

SALES MANAGER WANTED for established lace cur- 
tain manufacturer. Headquarters in New York. Dis- 

tribution national. Apply by letter, giving full details as 

to age, experience, following, present earnings, expected 
salary. Replies will be held entirely confidential. Address 

“National,” care The Upholsterer. 

SALESMAN—Well acquainted with all the buyers for the 
largest furniture manufacturers through the Middle West, 

desires to connect with reputable domestic mills or with 

foreign jobber. Address “Well Acquainted,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 

A. J. RAINE, maintaining an office in Cleveland, calling on 

the furniture manufacturers, interior decorators and de- 

partment stores the past fifteen years, is looking for a mill 

line of fabrics to show the Ohio trade. Been very success- 

ful, sales running up to $200,000 a year. Address: 542 East 
107th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A PILE FABRIC MILL 











Well known selling agent in New York, with a 
large following in the furniture covering trade 
and representation in principal cities, is desirous ** 
of connection with a pile fabric mill to add to 
their present line of tapestries and damasks.* --- 
Address “Pile Fabric” Care The Upholsterer. - 
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“T saw it in THE UPHOLSTERER” 


January 15, 1931 








